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German A NEW PUBLICATION. 


Every School Should Have It. 







































The American Book Company announce a new series of 
German Reading Books, two volumes of which are now 
ready and others will be issued at frequent intervals. Fea- j ' 
tures of the series are the new Schwabacher type—easier to read ( hambers S ( ONCISe 
than the Gothic and better for the eyes ; a useful vocabulary 
which assumes the pupil’s knowledge of simple words, and 
contains all necessary assistance in idiom and translation ; 


footnotes calling attention to treatment of idiom, etc., in the | 
vocabulary ; notes on subject matter at foot of text page. . 


NOW READY: 


’ Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 
Hie (Monate 
By Heinrich Seidel. Edited for school use 


One Volume, Crown 8yo. 768 pages. Half morocco, price, $2.60. 
by R. Arrowsmith. Teachers College, New 


York City. Boards, 72 pages. 25 cents. This is a comprehensive yet handy volume, containing the latest and 

The salient characteristics of this, the most popular of mod- | Most reliable information about nameworthy places in all countries. 
ern German writers, are exhibited in this charming story. It is | The latest and most authentic statistics available have been embodied 
simple in language and contains fine descriptions of nature. | in the work ; the etymology of names, when significant and interesting, 
| is given; and an attempt has been made to do justice, however briefly, 


Bas Heidedorf |to history and literary associations, The aim has been to include all 


| that may be reasonably wanted about every place likely to be looked 








By Adalbert Stifter. Edited for school use | for, and to tell it with the utmost conciseness, consistent with clearness 
- A 2) ae 2 SS. |and readableness. The pronunciation has been indicated in all cases 


Scientific School, Paterson, N. J. Boards, 


| where doubt could arise, and in the way most likely to be intelligible to 
80 pages, 25 cents. 


‘the average reader. 


A favorite work. Poetic atmosphere. Strong land-| 
scape word-painting. A VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 


THER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. —— 
' " | Se npeaiiubbe on receipt of price. 
| 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Correspondence with teachers of 
German with reference to the examination and introduction of this new series, 
cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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y Are manufactured in all Sizes, Shapes, 
Finishes, Grades, and Degrees of Hard- 
\ \ ness, and show painstaking Perfection. 


2 If you are not familiar with them, mention 
* 3 THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents 
mol, for samples worth double the money. 
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in supplying tools to % 
practical mechanics 


Should qualify us 


se to supply tools to prac- 
tical trade schools - 
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Special 
Trade- HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
a 209 Bowery New York Lab 





CRITERION PROJECTION LANTERN. 











CRITERION MAGIC LANTERN. MICROSCOPIC ATTACHMENT. 


ELECTRIC LAMP Interchangeable with Oxy-Hy. Jet or with Oil Lamp, @ oe <i 





EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS INVENTED, PATENTED, AND MANUFACTURED BY 
J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. Send for Catalogue. 


ranch Salesroom :—189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 1140 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. PENCIL ATTACHMENT. Mi 
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Improved Optical Lanterns. 


Operated by 


Oil, Lime and Electric Lights gar 


Specially Constructed for School 
and College Use. 


Lantern slides of every subject in 
stock or made to order. 
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Send 5 cent stamp for 200-page illustrated 
= 
catalogue. **BOSTON IDEAL” Lantern, Electric Lamp, and Rheostat. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 13 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 
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FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 












prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

_ This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue on/y until our stock is 
desired amount. 


620 just issued. 
upon request. 








The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
aggregating in 


: We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 
Possible purchasers should communicate with us zmmediately and secure circular No. 
Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /vee to science teachers 


reduced to the 





| Investigate the QUEEN “ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. | 










Numerous Wortp’s Farr AWARDS. 
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QUEEN & CO. tInc., ro10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 





CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


“From the Mat at the Door to ‘Old Glory’ 
on the Flag Staff.” 





Every Requisite in School and Church Furnishing 
supplied by the 


MANHATTAN 
School and Church Furniture Works, 





IMPORTERS 
iin No. 127 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
DEALERS, We manufacture Desks for Scholars, Teachers and 


Principals, Seating of various kinds, Work Berches 
tor Manual Training, Kindergarten Tables, also 
Pews, Pulpits, Altar Rails, and Cabinet Work of all 
descriptions at our own factory which is the only 
one of the kind in New York City where the best 
skilled labor can be secured. 

We also have facilities for furnishing at bottom 
prices all other goods required in the complete fit- 
ting out of School and Church. 

Our goods are reliable and guaranteed to be of 
the best material and workmanship. 


528 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Catalogues mailed 

a on receipt of the 

The new span Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
amp. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. | 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 





ge Formerly the Factory of Nath’l Johnson, 
Established 1850. 22 








TEACHERS consider the many advantages of 
Frick’s Successful Automatic 
Electric Program Clock. 


lt is a great systematizer. 

One apparatus sounds every signal for every period 
on time. No matter how many departments or build- 
ings it takes the whole burden of operating the schoo! 
and keeps everything and everybody always on time 

Prin. W. N. Ferris, of the Ferris Industrial School 
Big Rapids, Mich., says: “The amount of labor and 
worry that is saved by this apparatus will pay for it- 
self several times over in asingle year. If there was 
no money saved, it would be an indispensable piece 
of mechanism. The system that it introduces into a 
school is worth, in the lesson that it teaches students, 
the price of the apparatus. I take great pleasure in 
thus recommending Mr. Frick’s work.” 

Apparatus furnished for allclasses of program 
signaling. Satisfactory results guaranteed, 


Full information and prices furnished on application 
FRED. FRICK, Bv..\ Wegaesere, Frenkiin Co, 








Mention this journal when writing. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & ASIEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





PUMPS For ComPRESSING 
OXYGEN & HYDROGEN 
GASES into CYLINDERS 








BY HAND POWER.PRICE $15.00 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE N°2 TO 


CHAS. BESELER, 
218 CENTRE ST, NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








, What oook can give 

, you most help ip 

Geography, Meth- 

ods in Arithmetic, History of ucation, etc, 

Send 6cents. E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 Kast 
Ninth Street. New York. 











Chart of the Presidents’ & “h-Anov."°"" 
Lives and Official Terms. $ = *:FPLETE 


The print 1s 11 by 1634 inches within the marginal lines, on paper of excellent quality. It is not too 
large to be conveniently handled, and is in good form for framing if so desired. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of ascents. Descriptive circular on application. 


The National 
Course in Physics 


COMMITTEE OF TEN. 











ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, 





Send for descriptive catalogue of appar- 
atus. Also illustrated and descriptive cata- 
logues of Chemical and Biological La- 
boratory Supplies: y 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL (0., 


BOTON. CHICAGO. 















ae YORK - 


” 127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 
BRANCHES : 
111 Madison 8St., Chicago 


1708 Locust Street, 
St. Louis. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand are supplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 


Ta As 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides. 
Only complete Science Factory in the West, 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER, 











PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade St., New York. 


CHICAGO. 
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‘WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 








PURE, HICH CRADE 


S COCOAS “AND CHOCOLATES 


9, On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


iy In Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alka« 
ee or, other Chemicals or Dyes are 
in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKE AST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








“CRAYONS 











FRANKLIN'S 


Pocket and Scheel 


covone. 
for Freehand Drawing. 
Maps, Masic Charts. 
Pictares, Exc 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., 


ROCHESTER, W. ¥. 
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The Best and Brightest 
Colors ! 


“Smooth Permanent 
Marks ! ood 


Match Kindergarten 
papers! 


Packed 5 and to ina 
box for 5 and Io cents. 


Franklin Mfg. Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 


6o1 E.F., 


170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 


And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 








JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


SOLD 





“EVERWHERE AT POPULAR” 
COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP | On ene 
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A lonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘“‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free, 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Is more than a pure, bland, 
juxuriant cleanser. It is anti- 
septic, emollient and curative, 
It fortifies the skin in health, 
soothes it in irritated condi- 
tions, and is a constant protec- 
tion against contagion. 
Physicians have been using 
and prescribing this soap for 


nearly a quarter century. 
“A Luxury for 
Bath ana Shampoo.” 


Medical Standard. 
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The City School Superintendency. III. 


What is Needed for the Future, 
By WILLIAM A. Mowry. 


There is cie .r:y much unrest in regard tothe present 
status of the city school superintendent, his duties, and 
his powers. The conviction is clear and wide-spread 
that, in many places, as at present managed, the office 
is not doing its best work. This view is so general as 
to appear well-nigh universal. But there seems to be 
less agreement in regard to what should be done to 
remedy existing difficulties. It is the object of this 
article briefly to outline these difficulties and suggest 
some clear lines of needed reform. 

The schools everywhere are under the direction and 
control of school boards. The boards are elected or 
appointed. Different methods of election and appoint- 
ment are found in different places and in various sec- 
tions of the country. In some cities the members are 
elected on a general ticket for the whole city ; in others 
they are elected by wards. Sometimes these two meth- 
ods are both used in the same city, a part being elected 
at large and others by wards. 

Where they are appointed, uniformity in regard to 
the appointing power is not observed. Sometimes the 
appointment is made by the mayor of the city, some- 
times by the judges of the courts, and sometimes by the 
city council. 

Again, uniformity is not found in the length of the 
term of service. In some cities members are elected 
annually, in others for two years, again for three, and 
sometimes for longer periods. 

Still further no uniformity is found in regard to the 
number of persons constituting the board. Some cities 
have six, others nine, twelve, fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
four, and in some instances as high as sixty or more. 

Clearly, improvement is needed and more uniformity 
of thought and purpose is desirable in these particu- 
lars. A few suggestions may be made which will, 
doubtless, be very generally accepted and agreed to in 
regard to this divergence of custom concerning the 
school boards. 

1. A small board is generally more efficient than a 
large one, This I believe is the more common opinion 
in all parts of the country and the tendency of thought 
is very generally in this direction. 

2. Members of the board should be elected for a ferm 
of years, two years being better than one, three years 


better than two, and many are now advocating four 
years, the term of service of one-fourth the number 
expiring every year. One of the foremost educators in 
the country told the writer only a few days ago that he 
believed the best plan to be a board of eight persons, 
elected for four years, two being elected every year. 

3. There appears as yet no uniformity of judgment 
in regard to appointment or election. There are many 
places where a growing sentiment is clearly apparent 
in favor of appointment rather than election. But this 
is one of those questions where a good argument can 
be made for either side. Neither method will do away 
with all existing evils. 

In a certain large city, where the appointment of 
members of the board rested with the mayor, that new- 
ly elected official went at his task in a systematic and 
thoughtful manner. He studied the conditions of his 
constituents and classified them as follows : 

German, Physician, Roman Catholic, 
American, Merchant, Jew, 

Women, Politician, Free Thinker, 
Irish, Lawyer, Protestant, 

Then he selected a man, one of his personal friends, 
whom he thought quite well fitted for the position. 
This man was a German, a Physician, a Free Thinker, 
and a Mugwump. That allowed him to cross off those 
four classes. His second choice was an Irishman who 
was a Politician, a Catholic, and a Democrat. Off came 
four more divisions. He next found a man who was an 
American, a Lawyer, a Protestant, and a Republican. 
Three more classes off. His fourth choice was a 
Woman, a Methodist, and a Prohibitionist. His fifth 
and last selection was more difficult. He must find a 
popular man who is a Merchant and a Jew. This may 
be an easy matter and it may not. The dest man for 
the schools is lost sight of, for the mayor must have 
regard to a// classes of his supporters. 

Now, this is a piece of veritable history. It may be 
unusual, for some mayors, possibly, are less considerate 
and may boldly appoint their personal friends, irrespec- 
tive of the several divisions which might be made of 
their “constituency.” But meanwhile, what becomes 
of the schools, when placed in the hands of a board se- 
lected on such principles? 

From the above it may be inferred that there is no 
royal road to the appointment of an intelligent and effi- 
cient school board. It is possible to have a good board 
elected by the people, either on a general ticket, or by 
wards, and good men may be appointed by the mayor 
or by the judge. Asamatter of fact the school boards 
of the country are quite generally of a high character. 
They have, evidently, been improving for some years 
past, and in many places they are selected on broad and 
wise principles, but it is still true that no particular 


Democrats, 
Republican, 
Prohibitionist, 
Mugwump, 
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plan will insure the best men, /” a// cases, and, in some 
instances, these boards are anything but the best, and 
to all appearances are seeking something quite foreign 
to the simple and plain duty of improving the schools 
and making them the best possible. 

4. When the board has been elected or appointed, and 
has organized, then come the more important questions 
of a division of its duties, and the appointment of a 
superintendent of schools, assigning to him his proper 
duties and conferring upon him necessary powers for 
the intelligent and efficient discharge of those duties. 
First of all, it may be said, that educators are generally 
agreed that the executive and administrative powers 
and duties should be devolved upon proper executive 
officers, appointed by the board, or by some competent 
authority, and that these duties should not be performed 
by the regular, standing committees of the board. It 
may be well to have these committees to fall back upon, 
in case of disputed questions, but the ordinary manage- 
ment of the schools, so far as it relates to their internal 
and educational affairs, should be wholly in the hands 
of the professional superintendent. 

Just at the present time, a very broad discussion is 
going on allover the country upon this particular point, 
and everywhere the consensus of opinion is uniformly 
and decidedly in one direction. A letter froma promi- 
nent educator in St. Louis says : “ It is ‘inthe air,’ both 
here and elsewhere.” Inadiscussion in the National 
Educational Association at Asbury Park last July, Mr. 
Evans, of Augusta, Ga., said : 

‘* School superintendents should have entire control 
in the selection of teachers, in the course of study, and 
in the conduct of the schools. Boards of education, 
representing the tax-payers, ought to control the 
finances, paying the officers and teachers, building 
houses, and furnishing supplies. Beyond that they 
should trust the officers, whose business it is to know. 
If the officers prove unworthy and unreliable, they 
should be impeached and removed. It is a golden rule 
to pay an official well, let him alone, but watch 
closely.” 

The next session of the Pennsylvania legislature will 
take up a “bill to establish a bureau of education in the 
city government (Philadelphia) to supersede the pres- 
ent board of education. This would supersede both 
the local boards of directors in the wards, with which 
the city could well dispense, and also the board of edu- 
cation, where members are selected by the judges of 
the courts of Common Pleas.’”’ The above is quoted 
from Zhe American of January 12, 1895. 

For New York city a sub-committee of seventy has lately 
made a report, emphasizing the almost unmixed evils 
growing out of the present system of school manage- 
ment in that city and proposing a “ Public School Bill” 
which provides for a “ Board of Superintendents ” who 
shall be a “ permanent, dignified, and responsible body 
of trained experts, to whom shall be committed the 
educational administration of the schools.” The bill 
also provides for “the complete separation of the busi- 
ness from the educational administration, and the as- 
signment of each to a single responsible authority. 
The superintendent of buildings and supplies will have 
charge of the school buildings and the purchase of sup- 
plies, thus relieving the board of education on the one 
hand and the trustees on the other, of duties strictly 
executive.” Among the names of the committee mak- 
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ing this radical report is that of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia college, now president of the 
National Educational Association, and well and widely 
known as one of the broadest and best thinkers among 
our American educators. 

This division of powers and placing responsibility 
upon the proper officers is in accordance with a plan 
lately proposed by President Eliot, of Harvard univer- 
sity, and that in turn is almost identical with the details 
of a paper read in 1888 before the National Council of 
Education at its meeting at San Francisco (the same 
being the report of a committee), by that well-known 
friend of President Garfield, Professor B, A. Hinsdale, 
LL. D. of Michigan university. Dr. Hinsdale in devel- 
oping his plan says: 

“The board must be clothed by the law with legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial powers and duties. One of 
the first things that it should do, however, is immedi- 
ately to divest itself of most of its executive and judi- 
cial duties and confine itself mainly to legislation. 
** * * * Acting as a legislature, the board 
should establish three executive departments, defining 
their powers and duties : 

1. The department of finance, accounts, and rec- 
ords. 

2. The department of construction, repairs, and sup- 
plies. 

3. The department of instruction and discipline. 

The heads of these departments might be called the 
auditor, the superintendent of construction, and the 
superintendent of schools. 

* * * These departments should be as permanent 
and efficient, relatively, as the executive departments 
of the state or national government; perhaps it would 
be well to have them provided for in the school law it- 
self ; certainly they should be put high beyond the 
reach of hasty board action.” 

In discussing these plans Dr. Hinsdale well says: 

“School administration in cities is still organized 
essentially as it was when the cities were villages. 
While this organization answered the villages well 
enough, it is now far outgrown.” Still farther on he 
says : 

“ The plan would give to the office of superintendent 
of schools that strength and dignity which its efficiency 
demands. As a matter of course the superintendent 
would be clothed, either directly or indirectly, with 
power over the course of study, instruction, and disci- 
pline.” “Hefurther says: “ The new Cincinnati rule 
would be incorporated, viz., The superintendent of the 
public schools shall appoint all the teachers of said 
schools, by and with the consent of the board of educa- 
tion, and the superintendent or board may remove for 
cause.” Dr. Hinsdale also refers to the Cleveland 
plan, which provides: ‘ The superintendent of schools 
shall have power to select his assistants, appoint all 
teachers, prescribe all courses of study, and select text- 
books.” 

In a report made in 1890 to the National Council by 
a committee of which Hon. E. E. White, LL. D., of 
Ohio, was chairman (which report covers substantially 
the same ground), Dr. White suggests : “ The vital prin- 
ciple in this much needed reform in school administrae 
tion, is that the superintendent of schools be clothed 
with initiatory power in each of the above-named execu- 
tive functions. He must not only be permitted to make 
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suggestions and recommendations, but the responsi- 
bility of school progress must be laid squarely upon 
him.” 

So much has been quoted somewhat at length, to 
show that there is felt everywhere the pressing neces- 
sity for a radical change from hitherto existing meth- 
ods : 

The substance of it is this: 

1. The superintendent of city schools should be 
clothed with power sufficient to permit him to superin- 
tend all the educational work of the schools, and he 
should be held responsible for results. 

2. This power and responsibility should be placed 
upon him by state law. 

3. His office should have permanent tenure. 

These changes are destined to come. One city after 
another and one state after another are moving in this 
direction. Many of the most intelligent and thoughtful 
people in various parts of the country are urging these 
changes. They will not come to-day, and perhaps not 
to-morrow. But they w#// come. And when they do 
come, the office of superintendent of schools will at- 
tract many men of the higher and broader range of 
thought and action who are now repelled from entering 
this field of labor by the repressing conditions sur- 
rounding it. 

Then the schools will take a far higher place, and do 
far more efficient work than is now possible under ex- 
isting conditions. 

Hyde Park, Mass. 

* 


Ventilating a Mal-Odorous Subject. 


By Wess DONNELL. 

I ask attention to the following dialogue. There is 
a moral in it as longand as broad as the biggest school- 
house in the land, that daily poisons its inmates with 
impure air, and that, too, with the official sanction of 
school boards—for negligence is sanction, 

Prin. of school: “I am very sorry to learn, Mr. B— 
that you have taken your two children out of school. 
I should like to know what reason you had for doing 
it. Perhaps there is some misunderstanding that I can 
rectify.” 

Mr. B—: “I assure you, sir, that the removal of the 
children had nothing whatever to do with the matter 
of instruction, or of school government. It was a case 
of life or death, as I looked at it. My little girl, as you 
know, is not strong—has weak lungs, and is otherwise 
delicate, and I have always tried to have the best 
hygienic conditions about her. I have kept her out in 
the fresh air, and have taken particular pains to have 
her sleeping-room well ventilated, so that she could al- 
ways breathe pure air. Well, I never dreamed but that 
she was having good air to breathe at school. Theidea 
didn’t occur to me that it could be otherwise, with so 
much talk afloat of ‘ methods this ’ and ‘ methods that,’ 
in the matter of instruction, and with the very subject 
of hygiene made compulsory in the schools. But a few 
days ago I wanted to see Alice before she went home 
from school and I called at your building, and the jani- 
tor told me in what room I would find her. I went to 
the room indicated and found her class just coming 
out, but Alice had waited to speak to her teacher and I 
stepped into the room. You may not understand the 
sudden feeling of nausea, but as surely as I stand here 
I had to put my hand over my nose and get out of that 
room. The air was perfectly vile--it was worse than 
vile. It makes me sick to think of that odor now—and 
my little girl had been in there breathing that air for 
three-quarters of an hour! The teacher didn’t know 
the air was insufferable. No, indeed. She had been 
breathing it with the rest, and was used to it, but to one 
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going in from the pure air out-of-doors, it was simply 
horrible. And how could it be otherwise? Some fifty 
pupils that had been in there, breathing that air over 
and over again, some of the pupils not over cleanly, and 
some affected with incipient disease that made the ex- 
halations from their lungs dangerous.” 

Prin, of school : “ But there are ventilators in all our 
school-rooms, Mr. B,—” 

Mr. B—: “Yes, I noticed in that room a grating 
about eight by ten inches opening into the chimney. 
How often do you think the air in that room would be 
renewed by means of that ventilator ?” 

Prin. of school: “Well, perhaps every half-hour, / 
there is a good draught in the chimney.” 

Mr. B—: “Let us call it half an hour, though I do 
not believe that ordinarly the air would be renewed in 
that time. Now how long would it take for fifty pupils 
to breathe over every cubic foot of air in that room? 
Not over five minutes, would it ? 

Prin. of school: “No, I suppose not.” 

Mr, B— : “ Then for the next twenty-five minutes my 
little girl was breathing over the air that had been in 
dozens of other lungs before! I won't subject her to 
such horrible conditions.” 

Now I happen to know from an experience of six 
years in teaching that Mr. B— did not mistake the case 
by so much as a hair’s breadth. We have some new 
school buildings that are well ventilated, but for every 
one of this sort there are hundreds that are poisoning 
the bodies of the school children, while the attempt is 
being made to improve their minds. 

It is utterly impossible to ventilate a school-room 
properly by any of the common methods, provided a 
room is occupied by any considerable number of pupils. 
Again and again I have started to go into school-ruoms 
just after a large class had vacated the recitation seats, 
and, like Mr. B—-, have been compelled to beat a hasty 
retreat because of the horribly sickening condition of 
the air—a condition that the teacher knew ncthing of, 
because she had during the period devoted to the class, 
become gradually accustomed to it. How can pupils 
be expected to be attentive, and quick of understand- 
ing under such conditions? 

The air of a well-filled school-room cannot be kept 
pure and fit for breathing unless it is constantly being 
pumped out of the room by mechanical means, and a 
fresh supply permitted to take its place. It is not 
pleasant to reflect upon, but it is a fact, nevertheless, 
that many of this country’s school-houses have in the 
past been veritable death traps. It is for an aroused 
public opinion to see to it that these do not exist in the 
future. 

Kent's Hill, Me. 


¥ 
Visual Teaching. 


By A. T. SEYMouR. 

The stereopticon is rapidly coming to the front as an 
aid in teaching, Those who have used it are enthusias- 
tic and declare that there is “‘no other way to teach,” 
By its use distant places and scenes become realities 
before the eyes of the pupils, and absent faces become 
almost lifelike, while time and space cease in a measure 
to exist, for where the pupil can not go, those places 
can be brought to him. 

The writer recently sent a number of letters to super- 
intendents of schools asking for their views concerning 
the use of this method of teaching. A number of replies 
was received, all of which were heartily in favor of the 
introduction of the stereopticon as a feature of school 
work. Several favored its use “to the greatest extent 
possible.” One said he believed “in the use of appara- 
tus of all kinds at all times when clearer ideas will be 
secured by its use.” 

A prominent superintendent stated that when one of 
his teachers was asked to send her classes to see some 
views in the line of their work, she replied that she fav- 
ored the use of lectures but “she couldn't spare the 


time.” ‘Just as though,” the superintendent remarked, 
“the classes would not learn more from an illustrated 
lesson which appeals both to the eye and ear, than from 
an ordinary recitation.” The question of “no time” 
should not enter the subject at all, for no views should 
be shown but those which belong to the subject and 
which will aid the pupil to a better understanding of the 
work in hand. 

No better exercise for Friday afternoon work can be 
found than to introduce an illustrated lecture to the en- 
tire school. If the teachers are not prepared to give 
lectures each week, they can invite outsiders to come in 
occasionally. For example, Mount Vernon, N. Y., has 
three members of the board of education who have volun- 
teered their services for this work. Through the gen- 
erosity of one of its members, Judge Bard, the schools 
are supplied with an illustrated lecture each week. It 
has become so indispensable that during the coming 
year the lectures will not only be continued by the 
board, but it is thought that a series of evening lectures 
for the people will be given in the public schools. 

The success of this plan in New York city is too well 
known to need comment. Under the able management 
of Dr. Leipziger, the public school lecture courses for 
the people have achieved a wonderful success. With- 
out the stereopticon this would be impossible. The 
writer remembers seeing an old lady wearily climbing 
the four flights of stairs of a New York grammar school 
and asking the janitor if the lecture was illustrated. On 
being told that it was not, she drew a sigh and walked 
away, though the evening was one of the stormiest of 
the winter. 

With regard to the introduction of the stereopticon 
into regular school work, opinions were about equally 
divided among the following methods: 

Frequent use as a part of the recitation. 

Occasional talks devoted entirely to showing and ex- 
plaining views. 

Frequent lectures to the entire school. 

Supt. J. Irving Gorton, of Sing Sing, N.Y., favors “giv- 
ing a few views toa class frequently in the line of their 
study, requiring the class to take notes of pictures and 
explanations, and letting them use these for composi- 
tion, or as an aid in the lesson.” Never has the writer 
seen a class of pupils more absorbed in their work than 
at one of these recitations. This system is employed 
three times a week. The subjects taught in this way 
are astronomy, natural geography, artificial geography, 
physiology, history of the United States, general history, 
zoology, and biography. 

The subjects to be taught will depend largely on the 
taste of each teacher, as those subjects will be most 
successfully taught about which the teacher knows 
most. There is much truth in the remark of one super- 
intendent that the greatest obstacles to the successful 
adoption of the illustrated work are “poor teachers; 
persons who hear lessons, but never find time to teach; 
prejudice ; boards of education that do not discrimi- 
nate between poor and good teaching.” 

It seems the universal desire that geography should 
be first introduced, then history, literature, physiology, 
botany, and geology in the order named. The prevail- 
ing idea at present is that the first subject should be 
the county, then the state, and later the United States. 
This is the plan followed by superintendent Gorton, of 
Yonkers, and the one suggested by Mr. Bickmore. 
Whatever plan is pursued one great point must always 
be kept in mind, namely the character of the classes to 
be taught. If the teacher gives a general, pointless 
talk, he will be sure to overshoot the mark, the results 
will be unsatisfactory, and the stereoptican will be in 
danger of being condemned as a “time-killer.” If pro- 
perly used, far better work can be done in the same time 
than can be done by old methods. The teacher should 
weigh carefully the words of Superintendent Gorton, 
of Sing Sing, that “The work should be carefully thought 
out, and teachers should be trained in it, or it will be 
badly done, and the results will be discouraging and 
unsatisfactory.” 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Military Training in the Schools. 


FROM AN OPPONENT’S STANDPOINT. 

(Last week THE JOURNAL contained an article by Ellen E, Kenyon giv- 
ing forcible arguments in favor of military training in the schools, The fol- 
lowing extracts from an address of Dr. Felix Adler, delivered last Sunday 
under the auspices of the New York Society for Ethical Culture, place the 
subject in an entirely different light. A comparison of the two sides of the 
question may be helpful to a clear understanding of the various problems 
involved, The article on ‘‘ Military Instruction in Public Schools” in Tue 
JOURNAL of February g is also referred to in this connection.) 


There is at present a bill pending in the legislature to 
convert the children of the public schools into a kind of 
mimic national guard. The argument is that military 
service promotes patriotism among adults. Hence it is 
inferred that military drill will have the same effect on 
children. But is this expectation likely to be realized? 

Children are fond of wearing showy uniforms, of 
marching in procession to the sound of fife and drum, 
and of being addressed by the titles of Colonel, Major, 
etc. Their vanity is flattered in this way ; their sense 
of importance heightened. The military service of ad- 
ults is calculated to engender patriotic feelings, because 
of the burdens and sacrifices which such service de- 
mands, but this capital element is wholly wanting in the 
case of children. Moreover, the introduction of mili- 
tary exercises is likely to heighten the false drama 
which attaches to the idea of war in children’s minds, 
and which so dazzles them that they do not see the hor- 
rors, cruelties, and inhumanities which real war brings 
in its train. 

There are, indeed, other arguments on the strength 
of which the measure is advocated. It is said that mil- 
itary drill is an excellent form of gymnastic exercise, 
but by forming all pupils into companies class distinc- 
tions are weakened, and that while making promotions 
depends partly on excellence in studies, a new incentive 
is furnished toward diligence and application. 

In a good school such incentives are not needed. 
Study could be made and should be made attractive on 
its own account, Extraneous stimuli are harmful rather 
than beneficial, because they tend to fasten the atten- 
tion of pupils on the rewards of study instead of engag- 
ing their interests in the studies themselves. The ar- 
gument in question is due to the old fallacy which edu- 
cators are now doing their best to combat, that knowl- 
edge isa bitter medicine which must be sweetened to be 
swallowed, instead of wholesome food which is congen- 
ial to the nature of the child. 

Weakening of class distinctions—this, too, is accom- 
plished in a good school through the effect of the man- 
liness or womanliness of the teachers, and especially by 
recognizing merit, wherever it occurs, irrespective of 
the wealth or poverty of the pupils. 

Finally, it is true that military drill is a valuable gym- 
nastic exercise, but it by no means covers the whole 
field of physical culture, and by giving too much prom- 
inence to one set of exercises there is the greatest dan- 
ger that other forms of physical culture will be neg- 
lected. Even the German government, which is swayed 
by military considerations as much as any other, does 
not go so far as this bill would have togo. It does not 
attempt to make soldiers of children of twelve or thir- 
teen, but is willing to wait until they reach man’s es- 
tate. I cannot but regard this bill as a serious mistake, 
and would earnestly protest against the views which 
it embodies. 

* * * * * * * 

We have been carried too far by the wave of reaction 
against the old views of the status of childhood. Chil- 
dren should neither be unduly suppressed as in former 
times, nor yet should they be treated as if they were 
already the equals of their elders. The lack of respect 
for the aged, which is so unfortunately characteristic of 
children in certain portions of our population, is a di- 
rect outgrowth of this view. . . . The true attitude to 
take toward the young is to regard them as inferiors, 
whom it is our duty and privilege gradually to raise to 
equality. We stand to them in the same relation as re- 
gents do to young princes. We act in their name, we 
subject them to our rule, but all with a view to fitting 
them to exercise in a noble and becoming way the inde- 
pendent rights of sovereignty. 
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National Department of Superinten- 


dence. 


By E. W. KRACKOWITZER. 


The distinguished feature of the annual meeting, Department 
of Superintendence, National Educational Association, at Cleve- 
land last week was an almost entire absence of that spirit 
of factional contention and personal animadversion which was 
wont during the past decade to disturb these gatherings. Let 
us hope that the odium poeda- 
gocicum is permanently exor- 
| cised. To be sure there was 
one occasion when this evil 
spirit threatened to embroil the 
session in personalities. It 
was when Dr. Harris sought 
to hide his discomfiture in ped- 
agogy by clouding the issue in 
a fog of “philosophic” fustian ; 
and by a variety of dialectic 
tricks clearly designed, as the 
boys would say, to raise the 
“ha-ha” on his critics. That 
this led to no reprisals was 
doubtless owing to the fact 
that the vast preponderance 
of opinion and conviction co- 
incided with the criticism 

which had been passed upon 
* Doctor Harris’ report success- 
ively by Principal F. McMurry, 
of Buffalo, Col. Parker, and 








DR. W. T. HARRIS. 


President DeGarmo. 

It may as well be said here at the outset, that Commissioner 
Harris for once seemed ill at ease; and his deliverances, usually 
pregnant with dogmatic assurance, on this occasion lacked that 
strength of presentation and coherence of exposition which should 
characterize the discourse of so old a schoolmaster and so pro- 
found a Hegelian. 

There was abundant reason for this. As one looked about the 
audience, num ering nearly three hundred of the country’s prom- 
inent educators, the preponderance of mature youth and middle- 
aged vigor was obvious at a glance. Time was, and not so very 
long ago either, when the sessions of the department were notable 
for the venerable age of its participants. Another characteristic, 
quite marked, was the fact that more than half the attendance 
was from the West, so called ; and that to quite half of the remain- 
der that section of the country which up to the time of the Col- 
umbian exposition had been nothing more than a “wild and 
woolly” crazy quilt of chartographic shreds and patches, is no 
longer ¢erra encognita. Indeed the aggressive spokesmen for the 
East were young men like Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, 
Doctor Butler, of New York, the two Milnes and President De 
Garmo. A further sign of the times, symptomatic as well as typ- 
ical, were the cynical references to the “ wise men of the effete 
East” by that ancient bulwark of New England conservatism— 
A.P, Marble! But what else could be expected of a man who 
turns his back on Worcester. Mass., deliberately betakes himself to 
Omaha, Neb., and there straightway so far forgets himself as to 
establish a couple of manual training schools ! 

_ This aspect of the meeting cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
since it was manifest in all that was said and yet more in much 
that was left unsaid. Formal scholasticism seemed to have but 
two champions left— the venerable Doctor White and the commis- 
sioner of education ; and these gentlemen I am glad to say, were 
treated with all the deference and consideration due their long 
years of distinguished service. 

* * * * 
ee I have said that the meeting 

/ was as remarkable for its si- 
lence as for its utterances ; for 
the self-repression of aggres- 
sive idealism as for the spon- 
taneous expression of practical 
progress. For once the entire 
organization of the depart- 
ment was dominated by the 
spirit of the ‘‘ New Educa- 
tion;” the leaders in every 
discussion, with the sole ex- 
ception of Doctor White and 
Superintendent Marble, had 
been picked with care from 
the very front rank of the ad- 
vance guard, as were also the 
half dozen essayists, the mom- 
entum cf whose radical con- 
tentions seemed to “ kinetize,” 
80 to speak, the somewhat more conservative vs znertia of Chan- 
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cellor Payne’s successor in the chair of pedagogy in the University 
of Michigan, as well as of the president of Western Reserve univer- 
sity. Innothing was this self-repression of the new school more 
manifest than in the unruffled serenity of Col. Parker—one time the 
enfant terrible of this body ; and in the optimistic review by Super- 
intendent Bright of the past decade as an era of change and ex- 
periment. Indeed this conservatism of the radicals had its 
humorous aspect too; as, for instance, when Doctor Winship, of 
all men, felt constrained to rebuke them for their lack of open- 
minded sympathy for something newer than their own novelties, 
to wit :—Superintendent Search’s discussion of “ Individualism in 
Mass Education” based upon his system and methods as in prac- 
tice at Los Angeles. 
“ + ~ * * * * - 


Of course the report of the Committee of Fifteen proved to be 
the pzece de resistance of the session and it is believed that the 
conclusions reached in the adoption of the recommendations made 
by Supt. Tarbell and President Draper respectively, concerning 
the professional training of teachers and the re-organization of 
city school systems will be admitted by teachers generally to have 
solved for some time to come the questions involved. Mr. Tar- 
bell’s report was a broadly exhaustive and practically detailed 
re-statement of generally accepted principles, except in so far as it 
dwelt separately and at length upon the urgent need of affording a 
fuller opportunity to college students,both under and post-graduate, 
for professional training as high and normal schoo! teachers. In- 
deed, the report went so far as to advise professionalizing the 
high school faculty, first by way of setting the highest standard in 
any school system whose teaching force needed complete remod- 
eling. 

For the best of reasons Supt. Tarbell’s report had waved com- 
parison between the normal school and city training classes. 
Nevertheless, the discussion as opened by Superintendent Blod- 
gett precipitated a lively contention between,the supporters of these 
two systems. Chancellor Payne, who was to have been the first 
critic, had been detained by illness, yet he himself could not have 
more cogently reasoned from the “ unknown to the known” than 
the gentleman from Syracuse, who was at pains to deride the 
normal school as an institution because it found time for—if it did 
not go further and makea specialty of—psychology. Instead of 
apologizing for the city 
training school as a tem- 
porary makeshift, he went 
so far as to extol it for its 
“ practical” methods, as 
well as for the “ superior 
teaching material” it 
commands. Mr. Blodgett 
seems to mistake urban 
“smartness” for real in- 
telligence ; knowledge for 
culture. The assurance 
and quickness of the 
graded grammar school 
graduate to the manner 
born, seems to be his ideal. 
They have a system in 
Syracuse; that system to 
be supervised with the 
least possible friction re- 
quires teachers familiar 
from childhood with the 
practical workings of the 
machine. They must know how the wheels go round. Hence, 
forsooth, how could such teachers be better procured and pro- 
duced than by having this self-same machine to grind them out. 

Mr. Blodgett was answered in various ways by many men of 
many minds; notably by the brothers Milne and Dr. Sheldon; 
and yet, by none better than by Supervisor Martin, of Boston, 
who showed clearly that in native culture and acquired wisdom, 
the country girl who seeks to fit herself for the profession of 
teaching as a vocation, is in most cases immeasurably the mental 
and moral superior of the city girl with a “ pull,” who seeks to 
“better” herself socially by teaching as an ephemeral makeshift. 
Quite as convincing was the reply of Miss Nicholson, of Indian- 
apolis, herself a city trained teacher, who reminds one of Jane 
Addams, the gentlewoman of Hull House, Chicago, Her conten- 
tion was that the “ practical ” school-room training is of no avail 
unless based upon “the scientific analysis and sympathetic synthe- 
sis of the child’s mental and physical powers.” 

Following is the deliberate judgment of the department as ex- 
pressed in the report of the committee of resolutions as unani- 
mously adopted : 

I, AS TO THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 

1. Since the character of the teacher sets the standard of the school and 
provides the true basis of all educational work, we declare, first, that the 
standard of scholarship required of teachers should be high. 

2. That all teachers, both of elementary and higher schools, should have 
thorough professional training. 

3. Not only all teachers of all grades, but also principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents should have thorough professional training. To this end 
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we heartily favor the establishment of fully equipped training schvols of 
pedagogy in connection with colleges and universities. 

4. Only those should be employed as teachers who have refinement of 
mind and soul to such a degree that both consciously and unconsciously 
they will influence children for good 

5. Teachers doing good work should be secure in tenure of office. 


II, AS TO THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN, 


We believe that the studies with which the child’s mind is to be busied 
while in school should be those which will give him sympathetic acquaint- 
ance with the material and social world in which his life is to be spent. 
We further believe that the chief study of all teachers should be the child 
himself, to the end that all efforts at education may be directed along the 
line of least resistance as determined by the child’s own nature. We be- 
lieve that the aim of all directive effort in education should be, first, to so 
train all the child’s powers by the exercise of his self-activity that he shall 
both comprehend his material and social environment and be able to live 
his life effectively in it. And second, to develop in him a purpose to use 
these powers so gained for the good of society. 

* * * * * * * * * 


Superintendent Draper's report addressed itself to the problem 
of a complete re-organization of the educational machinery in our 
larger cities, say, of two hun- 
¢ mot sonore rereey dred thousand inhabitants and 
over. Yet, its general conclu- 
| sions seem to apply measura- 
bly to all graded school sys- 
tems. School administration 
should, first of all be divorced 
from municipal politics. The 
school board should be a 
small body appointed by the 
mayor in annual relays, and 
its functions are to be wholly 
and exclusively legislative, in- 
cluding tax levy and budget of 
appropriations. As business 
manager to direct and super- 
vise the erection, equipment, 
furnishing, repair and main- 
tenance of school buildings 
and grounds, the court is to 
appoint a school director un- 
der sufficient bonds, with veto 
power over the board’s action; 
and upon his nomination the board is further to appoint fora term 
of years (not less than five nor longer than ten) a superintendent 
of instruction with absolute and exclusive control of and over 
teachers and teaching—-in a word the “ Cleveland Plan”’ in its 
essential features. From this report Superintendent Seaver dis- 
sented in so far as the proposals concerning the business manage- 
ment go. Like Superintendent Marble he fears that the school 
director would inevitably become a mere place and job dispenser. 
Superintendent Lane, on the other hand, can see no good reason 
for the proposed subdivision of the board into two co-ordinate 
branches, nor would he invest the director with veto and nomi- 
nating powers. 

Dr. White from the standpoint of traditional conservatism, 
and Professor Hart from that of radical democracy criticized the 
proposition to make the board appointive as an aristocratic de- 
vice for removing the schools from popular control ; yet both 
gentlemen were strongly in favor of separating the legislative, 
business, and professional functions of school administration in 
some such way as proposed; and Professor Hart, as the result 
of his experience in Cambridge 
was strenuous in urging as a 
further device the organization 
of advisory councils chosen by 
the teaching force from its own 
numbers and representative of 
all grades and special depart- 
ments to assist in the discussion 
and theoretical settlement of 
moot questions as to plans of 
study, methods of instruction, 
etc. Incidentally to this pro- 
posal, Prof. Hart animadverted 
upon the obstructive traditions 
and tactics of the Principals’ 
Association of Boston, and for 
a moment it seemed as though 
the ghost of Horace Mann 
would begin to stalk as in for- 
mer sessions. But Superinten- 
dent Seaver and Supervisor 
Metcalf came to their associ- SUPT. E. P, SEAVER. 
ate’s defence with such an air 
of grieved astonishment that Col. Parker contented himself for 
the nonce with winking the other eye. 

- * * * * * * * * 





PRES, A. 8S. DRAPER, 


Commissioner Harris’ report has already been referred to. It 
is an exhaustive and scholarly exposition from the Hegelian 
standpoint of the culture value, so called, of each “ study” in the 





orthodox scholastic curriculum. “A critique” as President De 
Garmo aptly designated it, “ of educational values and of some 
value itself as a formal essay antecedent to the discussion of the 
theme referred to Dr, Harris’ sub-committee for elaboration: 
but as a pretended exposition of the ‘correlation of studies,’ it js 
simply a text of some seventy odd pages with the sermon omit- 
ted.” 

As shown by the dissenting opinions of Superintendents Gil- 
bert and Jones, if its intent was conservative, its purpose might 
as well have been reactionary; for while it studiously ignores all 
plans of correllation, it strongly emphasizes the opinion that the 
formal study of the three R’s was good for our fathers and, there- 
fore, must be “good enough” for us. Indeed, Dr. Harris’ crit- 
ics had no difficulty in making a strong case against him in their 
imputation of reactionary rather than conservative motives, by 
tracing through his treatise that subtle dialectic device: sugegestto 
Sfalsi suppressio vert. \n fact, the report is a special plea for 
formal analysis and topical isolation in lieu of that spiritual syn- 
thesis and correlation of studies which, in set terms, the com- 
mittee had been instructed to prepare so as to give practical 
effect to the prior report of the famous “ Committee of Ten,” 
headed by President Eliot. 

In fact, Dr. Harris in his defence of the report coolly acknowl 
edged the corn, and maintained that such a “critique of educa- 
tional values” was needed whether called for or not, because 
none had yet been attempted; while the study of the child and 
the adaptation of study material and methods of instruction to 
the child and to each other, being the current pedagogical fad, 
needed no further exposition. At the same time the commision- 
er insisted that the definition of “ correlation,” as commonly un- 
derstood, could not be accepted by him. 

The department’s judgment upon this contention has been 
already partially recorded above in its declaration as to the train- 
ing of children; and was further supplemented by the following 
diplomatic declaration and suggestive instructions : 

Resolved, That we recognize the great value of the report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen setting forth the standards, defining educational values, and 
furnishing broad grounds for intellectual deliberations and discussion in 
the future ; and that the committee be, and hereby are authorized to put 
the report and such dissenting opinions as they may see fit to use into form 
satisfactory to themselves, and to print the same, and that the committee 
having performed this duty be discharged. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
¥* 


Welcome Mothers as School Visitors.’ 


No one who has ever lived in the country can forget Friday 
afternoon in the district school. It was visitors’ day, and every- 
thing in the little old school-house, from “ the warping floor, the 
battered seats,” to ‘the charcoal frescoes on the wall,” wore an 
air of importance. The visitors came—fond mothers who gazed 
with pride at their darlings while the banner classes performed 
wonderful feats of learning and the star pupils “ spoke pieces.” It 
was a proud day for pupils and a proud day for parents, There 
may be scoffers so irreverent as to smile over the primitive cus- 
tom, and some may criticise these methods. But smile and criti- 
cise as they may, there is one feature of that old-time Friday in 
the district school that might well be perpetuated : It is the ac- 
tive interest of mothers in the education of their children. 

Whether from a lack of time or interest or a feeling of timidity 
and fear of being unwelcome, the mothers of to-day practically 
ignore the public schools. 

It is one of the strange anomalies of motherhood that a baby 
who is scarcely trusted out of his mother’s arms until he is 6 years 
old, suddenly at that advanced age is pushed from the accustomed 
nest and taught to fly alone. He graduates from his mother's 
care and is utterly and confidingly turned over to a teacher wo 
never saw him before and has 40 other such little charges. With 
all due respect to the teacher, it is rather too much to ask of her 
that she should at sight love and understand the little human 
phenomenon as well as his mother does. When before in all his 
guarded babyhood had he so great need of love and understand- 
ing as when the tendrils of his little mind are beginning to reach 
out and grasp at the outer world? His whole life hangs in the 
balance. Yet the ruthless mother abdicates her throne to a stranger, 
too often with a sigh of relief. Just here the roads of mother and 
child part never to approach so near again, It is the mothers 
fault, and gradual alienation of her child is her natural punish- 
ment. - 
It is not for an instant to be supposed that every mother should 
constitute herself a superintendent of public instruction. Neither 
should she be an officious wiseacre, meddling with what Is ou 
of her province and prescribing her pet remedies for every ill os 
may appear. Her duty in relation to the public schools is ~~ 
educate the teacher or even the wayward school board. . . 
principal duty is to educate herself. She should study the sc - 
that she may be in harmony with the purposes and methods of that 
institution and that she may be in sympathy with her child an 
his work. Ideas on education have undergone a complete tran” 
formation in the last 20 years, and the woman who knows 0m 
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so much about educational methods as she learned in her own 
school days might better know nothing at all. Theclass-room of 
to-day is the best possible training school for mothers. When 
a mother once understands what a teacher is trying to do and 
how she proposes to do it she is a willing and valuable ally. But 
ignorant mothers are one of the greatest obstacles teachers have 
to contend with. They unwittingly frustrate the teacher’s plans 
and retard the child’s development. They work at cross pur- 
poses with the teacher and the child suffers from it. The edu- 
cation of the school-room is at the best partial. The discipline 
and cu!ture and development begun there should be carried on in 
the home, and the mother must be thoroughly accuainted with 
the workings of the school-room to be competent to take up the 
scepter the teacher lays down. 

Only as a mother knows all the influences that affect her child, 
all his thoughts and all his experiences, can she fully understand 
him and hope for his confidence. Only as she is able to respond 
to his feelings and his immediate needs can she be of real help to 
him. Nothing is so fatal to sympathy between a mother and 
child as the latter’s recognition of the fact that there is a gulf be- 
tween the mother’s training and methods of thought, and his 
own. It is a gulf hecannot bridge. He feels that she does not 
understand, and the feeling seals his childhood confidences. For 
this reason it is of the utmost importance that a mother should 
closely follow the studies of her child throughout his school life, 
and be able to spontaneously appreciate the situation, and think 
and work with him. 

A mother has also practical duties in relation to the school. 
It is her duty as it is her privilege to make sure that her child is 
in the right place. She should assure herself that he is not in a 
grade so high as to over-tax his powers, nor so low as not to 
keep them properly employed. She should see to it that he is 
neither too rapidly promoted nor too much restrained through 
the exigencies of grading. She should be certain that he has 
the right kind of a teacher. The mother should stand as 
an intercessor between teacher and pupil, ready alike to give ex- 
planations that may throw light upon the child’s nature and re- 
quirements, and to help the child to understand the teacher’s 
rulings, 

The material side of school life presents an equally important 
phase of a mother’s duty. She should constitute herself a com- 
mittee to investigate the sanitary condition of the building. She 
should never rest until she is sure that absolute cleanliness is ob- 
served in the care of the school-room, and that the heating, 
plumbing, and ventilation are as nearly perfect as possible. The 
chairs and desks are another item that need oversight. Mothers 
should ascertain if they are comfortable, and so arranged as not 
to injure the back. The shading of the room is another detail 
that should be looked into, as it is of the utmost importance to 
the constantly taxed eyes. And the mother’s duty is not wholly 
performed until she is convinced that the rules of quarantine are 
properly enforced. 

No woman who undertakes an investigation of the schools 
with the honest purpose of guarding the interests of her child 
need fear that she will be unwelcome. The teachers are glad to 
have the mothers for allies. If the latter realized how much suf- 
fering they might save themselves and their children with a little 
oversight of their school lives, they would not begrudge the time 
and energy demanded by a conscientious attention to the subject. 





*A Minneapolis teacher sends a clipping from the 7imes of that city, 
dated Feb. 17. Ina letter accompanying it she says: ‘*I have frequently 
read in THE JOURNAL that teachers should welcome the visits of mothers to 
the school-rooms, The slip I send you contains a warm appeal to mothers 
to keep in touch with the teachers of the children. There are somany good 
and timely thoughts in it that I thought you might possibly find place for it 
in your helpful and inspiring paper.” The Zimes article sent by this 
thoughtful teacher really is a most suggestive one, It contains many prac- 
tical hints to teachers in addition to abundant material for a talk to mothers. 
It would be a good idea to teachers to arrange for a meeting of the mothers 
of their pupils and to appeal to them to visit the schools oftener. Princi- 
pals and superintendents shou!d also encourage these visits, The Zimes 
article is here reprinted in part. 











DISCIPLINE AND HYGIENE COMBINED. 


Since the law abolished the application of the rod in the schools of the 
State, Professor Ziegenheimer has tried cod liver oil, and finds it very effec- 
tive as a means of checking youthful perversity. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND THE STATE NORMAL, 


You do an unintentional injustice to private schools in your editorial 
comments, page 223, March 2. The truth is, in Pennsylvania and in other 
states it has become a necessity to break the monopoly held by the state nor- 
mal schools, I will in a few words show you my meaning. 

The Pennsylvania state normal schools have drawn from the state treas- 
ury in the past five years in round numbers $2,000,000, They ask of the 
present legislature $800,000. Founded more than thirty-five years ago 
they have to-day only 2,487 graduates in the schools of the state, which is 
ten per cent. of the whole number of teachers in the state. The private 
schools having cost the state nothing at all have to-day 4,178 teachers in 
the state schools which is eighteen per cent. of the whole number. In 
many counties normal students are not wanted if other teachers can be had. 

At the rate named above to educate all the teachers in the state the state 
normal schools would require about $4,000,000 annually, if not much more. 
Private schools will do the work without asking the state for a dime! More 
than this the normal schools make no reductions to students but full aver- 
age price is charged all students. 

_ In this state these schools secure their students by the operation of un 
just and oppressive laws, viz : 

1. Each normal student receives a rebate of 50 cents per week, 

2. Each normal graduate receives a bonus of $50. 

3. Normal graduates are exempt from all future examinations in the 
state, 

All the above privileges are denied students in private schools. Take 
== away from the normal schools and they will speedily find their proper 
evel. 

The private school men of Pennsylvania ask the same treatment as the 
normal school men receive, except no appropriations are asked, their stu- 
dents to submit to the same examinations and to receive the same diploma 

This fair play the normal school men strenuously oppose. Why? Are 
they afraid of open competition ? 

The truth is, Mr. Editor, there is not in Pennsylvania a strictly profes 
sional school among our normals. They are academies with a normal an 
nex. Is this right or just to other school men ? Gero. G. GROFF. 

Lewisburgh, Pa. 


AS TO SUPERINTENDENTS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 

I notice in your number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for March 2, a cor- 
respondent from Washington, D. C. raises a question in regard to the 
advisability of permanent tenure of offices for school superintendents. 

He quotes an instance where a superintendent in a Western town used 
his politica] influence to elect certain men for the school board, His can- 
didates were chosen and the board in turn re-elected the superintendent. 
May I inquire how this affects the question of permanent tenure¢ If the 
superintendent was to be ‘elected annually, for two or for three years, or 
permanently, the same things would have taken place. But suppose that 
permanent tenure had already been established there—then the superin- 
tendent would not be to elect at that time, and he could have kept at his 
legitimate business looking after the schools, for his election would not 
have been pending. 

It should be borne in mind that, with permanent tenure, any school board 
at any time when they see cause can discharge a superintendent, declaring 
his office vacant. Rely upon it, friends, the more you study permanent 
tenure for both teachers and superintendents, the more desirable will the 
plan appear. WILLIAM A, Mowry. 

Hyde Park, Mass., March 12, 1895. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The engineer’s report favoring a suspension bridge with a 
3,100-foot span across the Hudson river at New York accepted.— 
The British budget provides for the construction, during the 
present year, of ten cruisers and forty torpedo boats and destroy- 
ers—The Cuban revolution not making much progress; the 
people of the cities fail to support it.—Handsome designs adop- 
ted for the new silver certificates (ones, fives, and tens).—It is 
proposed to consolidate the Astor and Lenox libraries (New York 
city) and the Tilden Trust Fund.—The income tax case argued 
in the United States supreme court.—An eclipse of the moon, on 
on the evening of March 10.—Gen. Benjamin Harrison has a 
severe attack of grip, but is improving. Arrangements making 
for the opening of the North sea and Baltic canal.—Death 
of Charles Frederick Worth, the famous dressmaker of Paris. 
—The Colombian rebels badly defeated.— Death of Cesare Cartu, 
the Italian historian.—It is reported that the czar’s coronation 
will take place in Moscow in May.—The port of New Chwang 
taken by the Japanese after heavy fighting; the forts of Yin Kao, 
A big battle took place at Tenehantai, in which 2,000 Chinese 
were left dead and dying on the field —Money being raised for 
an expedition to bring Lieut. Peary home from Greenland next 
fall. 


Charles Dudley Warner, in a recent number of Harper's 
Magazine, makes a strong plea for the reading of the Bible in 
schools. His chief point is that the Bible should have a place 
wherever the young’ are taught, because of its literary excellence. 
He says that the Bible, more than all other books, has influenced 
our literature and that those who have it fixed in their minds en- 
joy a decided advantage in the study of all kinds of literature, be 
it history, essay, poetry, fiction, or any other kind of discussion 
or of teaching. 








Editorial Notes. 


The rule of the old school was, all work and no play. 
When reaction came, beginning with Basedow’s agita- 
tions, many schools went too far in the opposite direc- 
tion, tothe neglect of thoroughness and the cultivation 
of firmness of character. Both errors wrought infinite 
harm ; the former producing a generation of drudges, 
whose main motive power was the will of their despotic 
superiors, and who were unfit for social and political in- 
dependence, the latter filling the world with precocious 
pleasure-seekers with no respect for any authority but 
their own wishy-washy notions of propriety and right, 
and devoid of the moral backbone of character, slaves 
of circumstances and of soul-poisoning passions. It is 
owing mainly to the influence of Herbart and his disci- 
ples that the true purpose of the school became better 
understood. 

There are still to be found various types of both the 
all-drudge and the all-honey houses that go by the name 
of school. Public opinion has long condemned the for- 
mer, and will not knowingly allow a person to teach very 
long who attempts to shut out all sunshine from the 
school-room and converts it into a sweat-shop or a 
tread-mill. But the dispenser of sweetmeats, as a gen- 
eral rule, is not molested by indignant parents, and 
there is the danger. Of course the mandatory examina- 
tion puts an effective damper on the zealot, erring in 
this direction. But still there is a wide scope for his 
well-meant, but harmful work. School boards and su- 
perintendents must not allow themselves to be deceived 
on this point. 








A mistake of many teachers is to look upon knowledge 
and work as something distasteful to children, something 
that needs sugar coating to take away the bitter taste. 
They aim to make every daya Fourth of July, and over- 
look the fact that their pyrotechnics, though for a time 
amusing the children, do not give them anything of last- 
ing value to take along on the pathway of life. The 
sticks left after the sky-rockets have been burnt off are 
only so much dead lumber that may satisfy the con- 
ductors of the term examinations, but is not worth much 
to the possessor. 





Richter (Jean Paul) writes: “If pleasure be a self- 
consuming rocket, cheerfulness is a returning light star, 
an object which, unlike pleasure, is not worn away by 
continuance, but receives from it new birth.” It is 
cheerfulness, not pleasure, that must reign supreme in 
the school-room. Pleasure is produced by external 
stimuli; cheerfulness is the result of healthful seif-ac- 
tivity and implies interestedness. The child must be 
taught to love knowledge for its own sake, and to apply 
it in a way that will increase its worthin his eyes. ‘he 
only the way to do this 1s to present it in such a way that 
it will arouse interest and stimulate to action. In 
addition to this the teacher, the discipline of the school, 
in short, the whole atmosphere of the school must be 
sunny and cheerful. 





No drudgery, but cheerfulness ! 

Not pleasure, but joy! 

These shouid be the guiding maxims of the teacher 
in his practice. 





Some state legislatures seem to be under the impres- 
sion that they are not doing their full duty towards the 
schools if a share of their superfluous talking energy is 
not worked off ona discussion about text-books. If they 
could be satisfied with mere speech-making, those who 
have to listen and the salary-supply fund would be the 
only sufferers. But often the result is a law, usually a 
bad one. The worst piece of legislation accomplished 
so far has been that which goaded a few states into text- 
book manufacturing. One should think that their costly 
experience would be a warning to the legislators who 
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have not- yet suffered under this legislative attack of 
quixotic socialism, but no! The legislature of Wash- 
ington is just now wasting valuable time in debating the 
feasibility of making state books for the schools. There 
is another bill almost, if not who!ly, as bad that comes 
up periodically in some parts of the country, and that is 
the one providing for state uniformity of text-books, 
In New York, for instance, the legislature is getting 
ready for its consideration. Teachers should arouse 
the people to an appreciation of so nonsensical a meas- 
ure. No person of common sense will give it support 
if its meaning is made clear. Text-books must be 
adapted to the needs of the different schools, and these 
needs certainly are not the same in every locality. State 
manufacture and state uniformity of text-books are two 
things against which the people must fight if they wish 
to be wisely economical in the expenditure of money, 





THE JOURNAL in the present number gives a great 
deal of space to views, floor plans, and elevations of 
model school buildings. The principai classes of schools 
are fairly represented ; the district school (graded and 
ungraded), the union school, academy, normal school, 
manual training school, and university. The illustra- 
tions will be found useful in many ways. They may be 
made the means of inciting a wider interest in the im- 
portant field of school architecture. The idea which 
Horace Mann fought so vigorously in his day, that any 
building is good enough for a school, has not wholly 
died out yet. Even in the state of New York there are 
still to be found a number of buildings that are unfit 
for school purposes, from an hygienic as well as an 
architectural point of view. If stinginess on the part 
of the people is the cause of their continuance, persis- 
tence in showing how much other towns of equal or 
lesser standing are doing for their schools must at last 
succeed in removing it. As a general rule, however, 
neglect in providing suitable school-houses is due, not 
so much to unwillingness or indifference on the part of 
the people, as to ignorance on the part of school offi- 
cials of how they should be built and what points must 
be observed in their structure. It is hoped that the de- 
scriptions and illustrations given in THE JoURNAL from 
time to time will serve to increase the fruitful study of 
school architecture. 

In this connection we are reminded of a letter re- 
ceived from a grammar school principal some time ago. 
He writes in part: “I must thank THe Journal for 
having helped me to get a fine new $20,000 building for 
my school, How was it done?’ I made it a point to 
mark on every building cut in THE JouRNAL the size of 
the town thaterected the school. These cuts I showed 
to the superintendent and the members of the board 
whenever an opportunity offered itself with a hint or 
two that could not be mistaken. When the meeting 
came that was to decide whether my school was good 
enough for another year, ! was on hand with my collec- 
tion and an appropriate speech. The board became in- 
terested, opened correspondence with a few school 
architects, and the final result was that a $20,000 con- 
tract was made that will give me the finest school build- 
ing in town,” 





THE JOURNAL this week has 36 pages, twelve pages 
more than the regularissues. The pedagogical articles 
are particularly valuable. The bright account of the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence is also 
calculated to attract considerable interest. A whole 
column might be filled, only briefly calling attention to 
various important features. The department of Edito- 
rial Notes is somewhat abbreviated this week. The 
next issue would bring all the more. Getting so much 
tor the small outlay of $2.50 for a whole year’s sub- 
scription the appreciative reader will not forget to ac- 
quaint other educators and friends of the schools with 
THE JourNAL. Sample copies will be sent on applica- 
tion to anyone whose address is sent to the publishers, 
Messrs. E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 East gth St. (Educa- 
tional Building), New York City. 
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Addison B, Poland, 


By GEORGE E, Harpy. 


In reappointing Dr. Addison B. Poland to the po. ition of state 
superintendent of public instruction the New Jersey legislature 
has not only honored itself, but it has everywhere strengthened the 
educational system of the state. The state superintendency of 
public instruction is one of the most responsible offices that the 
governor is called upon to fill; it may safely be said that upon no 
other one official or body of officials in New Jersey does the future 
well-being of its system of public education so largely depend. The 
superintendent should be an educated, broad-minded, and practical 
executive, a man well abreast of the educational thought of the 
day, and competent at all times to determine between sound edu- 
cational doctrine and the many shallow pedagogic fads that every 
now and then bewilder teachers in their work. Such an educator 
is the present superintendent of New Jersey. 

For years Dr. Poland has been recognized by the teaching pro- 
fession as one of our ablest, most scholarly and progressive 
teachers. His long and active professional career in the states of 
Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey, covering every grade 
of the teacher’s work, from the schoolmaster in the district school 
to the lecturer in the university, his varied experience as village, 
city, and state superintendent, all have admirably fitted him for 
the position he now occupies. 

Dr. Poland was born in Worcester county, Mass. His school 
career in his native place commenced with the district school and 
ended with the village high school. At the age of seventeen he 
entered Wesleyan university at Middletown, Conn. After grad- 
uation he was made principal of the high school at Ashburnham, 
Mass., and from there he was called to the principalship of the 
high school at Salisbury, Mass., an institution which at that time 
had a state reputation. During his undergraduate life at Wes- 
leyan the president had been attracted by the logical quality of 
his mind, as evidenced in several clever analyses of international 
questions, and on more than one occasion he advised the young 
student to take up the study of law. Although he felt he had 
found his vocation, yet a favorable opportunity of entering the 
legal profession having presented itself Mr. Poland resigned his 
principalship and commenced the study of law at Worcester. 
Called upon as he has been frequently in later life to pass upon 
many complicated and delicate problems of school law the legal 
training that Dr. Poland obtained at Worcester, combined with 
his eminently conservative and judicial temperament, has been of 
the highest service to him. In passing, it is worth noting here 
that not one of his many decisions as superintendent has ever 
been overruied by any of the higher tribunals of the state. 

Before long Mr. Poland discovered that the professional in- 
stinct of the teacher was too strong to yield to the inducements 
that the law held out to him. Accordingly he gave up its prac- 
tice for the more congenial work of the school-room. He ac- 
cepted a tempting offer from Fitchburg, Mass., which was soon 
foliowed by a more alluring call to the superintendency of the 
public schools at Ilion, N. Y. The citizens of Ilion still remem- 
ber with pride the signal success that Dr. Poland achieved with 
their schools, and to this day regret the offer that called him to 
the principalship of the Jersey City high school. Recognizing the 
tact and scholarship which he displayed during the three years 
of his principalship of the high school the educational authorities of 
Jersey City in 1887 appointed him city superintendent of schools. 
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While discharging the duties of this position Dr. Poland turned 
his attention to literary work, and soon made himself known asa 
clear-headed and able writer on educational and sociological 
questions. He was one of the founders and is to-day one of the 
editors of the Educational Review. For some time he was a 
lecturer on pedagogy in the University of the City of New York. 
His various papers on current educational problems have been 
warmly greeted by the many teachers’ associations, county, state, 
and national, before which he has frequently lectured. In 1876 
Wesleyan university conferred upon him the degree of Master of 
Arts, and in 1890 the University of the City of New York made 
him a Doctor of Philosophy. 

In 1892 he was appointed, without one dissenting voice, state 
superintendent of public instruction, The day he resigned his 
position as superintendent of the Jersey City schools was made 
memorable in the history of the board of education by the eulo- 
gies delivered then, and the spontaneous outpouring of esteem 
offered him trom the best people of Jersey City. President Voor- 
hees, of the board of education, said at thattime : “I congratulate 
the people of the state upon securing so able a man as state super- 
intendent. In Mr. Poland the state gains the best superintendent 
it ever had, while this city loses a man who never had a superior in 
his position.” 

President Voorhees’ prophecy has since been more than realized, 
During the three years of his first term as state superintendent 
Dr. Poland distinguished his administration by presenting a school 
exhibit at Chicago that brought deserved credit to the educational 
system of New Jersey. He has revolutionized the school laws of 
the state; and to him belongs the full credit that attaches to the 
passage of the Free Text-Book act, and the bill calling into exis- 
tence the admirable township system. 

Dr. Poland is active in the work of our educational associa- 
tions. He was one of the organizers of the “ Schoolmasters’ 
Club” of this city, and is its vice-president. In 1892 he was 
unanimously elected president of the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
association, and he is one of the most active members of the New 
Jersey council of education. To him the great success of the 
meeting of the National Educational Association last year at As- 
bury Park is mainly due. Owing to his management the associ- 
ation came to New Jersey, and through his instrumentality much 
of its important legislative work was made possible. 

Dr. Poland is an evidence that the people are willing to recog- 
nize a man of ideas, one who possesses the courage of his con- 
victions, who rides no hobbies, and who is not a seeker after of- 
fice. His recent reappointment is noteworthy in that there was 
not a single other name mentioned for the place, and also that his 
confirmation made by men of both political parties was unan- 
imous. It is not generally known that amid the absorbing cares 
of his official duties Dr. Poland has found time to make extensive 
researches in the science of comparative theology. He is an au- 
thority onthe patristic writings of the primitive church, and is the 
possessor of more than one famous palimpsest. It is not at all 
unlikely that a monograph on some famous early manuscripts 
will come from his scholarly pen at no very late day. 

Coll-ge of the City of New York, 





The Brooklyn Zag/e has a bright editorial on the action of the 
Women’s Congress in checking the enactment of a law in the 
national legislature favoring military training in the schools. It 
Says: 

‘* The dear women in an hour of virtuous but misplaced enthusiasm have 
got Congress to scotch the bill for advancing military drili in the public 
schools, but they have not killed it, All that the bill provided for was the 
occasional service of army officers in superintending these drills. As it 
has been at no time proposed to turn our schools into West Point acade- 
mies, militia officers will do as well, The youngsters want the rudiments, 
not the science of war. The purpose of the drill is not to make fighters of 
them, but to encourage a patriotic spirit, to supply them with attractive 
and sensible exercise, instead of the tame and meaningless calisthenics that 
the women approve and that every able bodied boy regards with contempt 
and to inculcate habits of promptness, obedience, and neatness. 

‘*It does not harm to know how to go through the manual of arms and 
there are many benefits that come of it. Instead of encouraging interne- 
cine war it will probably cause a more popular bearing on the part of the 
school-boys toward each other, for the result of military training in this 
country has always been to beget a spirit of fairness and honor and man- 
liness. 

‘* Besides, the pent up energy that declares itself by punching some other 
fellow’s head after school will be worked off in a quieter fashion through 
the agency of the drill. The boys in Boston have been accustomed to 
drill for some years. Do the women mean to say that they are more bru- 
tal, more tyrannical, more discourteous than other boys. Nota bit of it. 
On the contrary, if you compare the boys in Boston with the boys in Con- 
gress you cannot help liking the Boston boys the better.” 


The section on Art Education of the Department of Pedagogy, 
3rooklyn Institute of Arts and Science, meets for its monthly 
conference, Thursday, March 21, at four P.M. There will be a 
number of interesting exhibits. Teachers of New York and 
Brooklyn and surroundings are invited to attend. 

The committee on education of the Massachusetts legislature 
will appoint a commission to look into the proportions of the 
truancy evil in the schools of the state and to suggest a system of 
remedy. 
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ARTHUR HERBERT DYKE ACLAND, M.P., 
England’s Minister of Education. 


The Turning Point in English Voluntary Schools. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 

The position of the voluntary schools is rapidly becoming ¢he 
question in English elementary education. The forward policy 
of the present education minister, Mr. Acland, has put a severe 
strain on the resources of the Voluntary party and if they are to 
hold their own in the nation’s educational system further financial 
aid must be forthcoming. But from where? This is the crucial 
question, to answer which the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York appointed a strong committee in 1894 and this committee 
has just issued its report. They state, as the result of their inves- 
tigations, that the severest and most widespread pressure was 
experienced in the towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, next to 
these in some of the districts of Southwell and Chester, in Bir- 
mingham, in the poorest districts of the dioceses of London and 
Rochester, and in some parts of South Wales. In the majority of 
rural parts of the country the pressure appeared to be compar- 
atively slight. The most widely prevalent cause of pressure was 
due to the demands made by the education department for the 
alteration and extension of school buildings. To meet these de- 
mands strenuous exertions had been made and upwards of half 
a million of money had been locally raised. 
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A further cause was found in the growing insufficiency of schoo} 
incomes to meet expenditures. In the northern part of the coun- 
try the Free Education Act had entailed a loss on many schools 
which had charged fees higher than the capitation grant of 10 per 
cent. per head allowed by theact. The committee had examined 
the various schemes for aid from the rates for all schools,but reject- 
ed these plans on the ground that ratepayers would then interfere 
with the management of the schools, and ultimately control the 
appointment and dismissal of the teachers, and the committee 
considers it of the utmost importance that this power should be re- 
tained in the hands of churchmen only, if the proper religious 
training of the children is to be preserved. 

The committee are therefore of opinion that church schools will 
not hold their grounds unless churchmen bear the burden of con- 
tributing largely to their support. Yet they consider that a claim 
has been established for further aid from public sources and de- 
cide that such aid can best come from imperial funds. This is 
put in the following words: 

_**Many, however, of the objections which prevented unanimity as to getting 
aid for voluntary schools, from the rates would not apply to proposals for 
getting such aid from the imperial government. It has been suggested that 
if the imperial government, as is done to a great extent in Ireland, were to 
take on itself the duty of maintaining the entire staff of teachers, allowing 
neither school boards nor managers of voluntary schools to ciminish or add 
to the grants so made, the working of all grants might be much simplified, 
and the voluntary schools might be much relieved, not only from some part 
of the burden which is now too much for them, but from the unfair com- 
petition in obtairing teachers to which they are now exposed. At present 
the school boards, with practically unlimited resources at command, have 
undue advantage in staffing their schools. This is no gain whatever to 
education generally, since it only transfers teachers from one set of schools 
toanother. Grants from the imperial revenue are always more fair to all 
sorts of schools than aid from the rates. Such grants involve no risk of any 
objectional interference with the application of the teachers or the man- 
agement of the schools, since the interference is always strictly limited tu the 
purpose of securing efficiency. Nor do such grants raise any religious 
question whatever, since the government is compelled by act of Parliament 
to regard such questions as outside its province.” 

This then is the great plank in the Voluntary party’s new plat- 
form, There are a few other rather trivial recommendations, but 
the payment of the teaching staff direct by the state far outweighs 
anything yet put before the country in matters educational. The 
proposal, in short, means the conversion of elementary teachers 
into civil servants. A proposal fraught with such tremendous is- 
sues, both financial and educational, will need patient and careful 
examining, and I propose in my next article to give some idea of 
the cost of such a scheme and the feeling on the question among 
teachers, managers, and educationists. 





Professor John Stuart Blackie, died at Edinburgh, March 2, at 
the age of 86. He took great interest in educational reform, and 
the remodelling of the Scotch universities was largely due to his 
influence. Of his many literary works the one perhaps most gen- 
erally known among American teachers is that “ On Self-Cul- 
ture. 
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The Central Illinois Teachers’ association expects to have a 
rousing meeting this week at Peoria. The attendance will prob- 
ably reach 1000. 


Hon. S. M. Clark, of Keokuk, in an address before the recent 
meeting of Southeastern lowa Teachers’ Association at Fairfield 
made a forcible argument for the teaching of civics in the schools, 
He said: 

“Political parties and their organs of press and speech, labor unions 
and the church have so far been the instructors of the people in questions 
of civics and socialism. These each and all are useful. But they take 
hold of the citizen when he is grown—with his ideas and sentiments fixed. 
What a gain it is to have that now neglected period between the nursery 
and the age of the voter and the labor union worker filled in for the young 
by a wise and scientific instruction in civic and social science by the public 
school and the instruction there given. Teach the young the science of 
government in the schools and he will not be a victim for the charlatan 
and the demagogue when he becomes a voter.” 


Baltimore last year expended for her public schools $1,110,316. 
The total number of schools was 179. Teachers to the number 
of 1,626 were employed at an average salary of $564. There 
having been 61,023 pupils in attendance, the average cost 
amounted to $18.55 for each pupil. 





Minnesota. 


The most important educational bill introduced in the state 
legislature this session is that by Mr. Underleak for “ the encour- 
agement of secondary education and a closer union of all educa- 
tional forces of Minnesota.” A copy of it should be sent to every 
demagogue in the national legislature, and out of it, who is railing 
against the extension of public aid to secondary and higher edu- 
cation, to show what a progressive state believes itself able to do in 
addition to liberal provisions for elementary schools. 

The bill takes up the following subjects : 

‘“‘ First—State high school board. Second—Organization. Third—Class- 
ification of schools. Fourth—State examinations, Fifth—State aid. Sixth 
Teachers, Seventh—Expenses of board. Eighth—Records. The high 
school board is composed of the governor, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, president of the state university, a president of one of the normal 
schools nominated by the normal school board, a superintendent of high 
schools, and one county superintendent to be appointed by the governor, 
and it constitutes a board of comm ssioners on secondary schools for the 
encouragement of secondary education with power to regulate examina- 
tions, reports, acceptance of schools, courses of study, etc. 

“Any city, village, or combination of school districts may unite for pro- 
viding instruction which shall prepare students for the university, the state 
normal schools or for teaching, and may receive state aid provided the high 
school inspector rates it as capable of doing the work of preparation. 
Schools are assigned courses of study by the state board and are rated as 
of the first, second, third, or fourth grades, according to the number of sub- 
jects they offer. Entrance to these schools is by examination. Applica- 
tion of schools for admission to this list of secondary schools is granted on 
proof that they can furnish suitable accommodation and instruction. 

_“‘ These high schools do not in any way intertere with the present state 
high schoo]s. State aid is graded on the following scale, $500 per annum 
for each state high school, $400 for each ‘* secondary school of the second 
class,” and $300 and $200 for each of the two remaining classes. In addi- 
tion $40,000 is appropriated to meet the expenses to be incurred in 1895. 
Additional state aid is provided for by a tax of one-fourth of a mill annu- 
ally levied on all taxable property in the state, the fund to be known asthe 
“‘fund for aiding schools of the secondary grade.” This {und to be appor- 
tioned on the first Monday of each October according to the number of 
pupils who have attended 125 days during the year. 

‘“‘ Teachers in these schools must hold state certificates. Members of the 
board must serve without compensation but their necessary expenses will 
be paid. Their report each year is made to the superintendent of public 
instruction, As the extra work under the direction of the board will re- 
quire an assistant examiner, provision is made for the appointment of one 
at the salary of $3 per day, but no compensation is to be allowed any per- 
son receiving a salary from any state institution.” 


Ss ee 
New York. 


Prof. Luther C. Foster, superintendent of the graded schools in 
Ithaca, N. Y., died February 13, aged 72. He was for many 
years in charge of the Elmira public schools. He went to Ithaca 
twenty years ago, and had built up schools ranking third in the 
State. He was an assiduous worker, and had been at his desk 
until within a few days of his death. An additional note about 
this prominent teacher’s work will appear later. 


Prof. James Richard Monks. superintendent of the educational 
department of the Elmira State Reformatory, died of heart disease 
afew weeks ago,at the age of 51. His work in the Reformatory has 
made his name widely known, and attracted the admiration of edu- 
cators and penologists all over the country. During the recent Re- 
formatory investigation he stood firmly for Mr. Brockway, and 
his counsel was of great value to the superintendent and the 
Management of the institution. 

Prof. Washington Hasbrouck died in Newburg at the age of 
71. He was born in New Paltz, Ulster county. For three years 
he was vice-principal of the Kingston academy, and studied law. 
He established classical schools at Saugerties and later at Jersey 
City, where he remained twenty years. Afterward he became 
Principal of the normal and model schools at Trenton, N. J., 
which place he filled thirteen years. During the past five years 
he has resided in Newburg. 
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New York City. 


The Metropolitan school of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Type- 
writing is soon to remove to commodious quarters in the new 
Presbyterian building, No. 152 Fifth avenue, corner of 2oth street, 
where it will have all modern conveniences, as electric lighting, 
elevator, etc. 

The principal of the school is Mr. W. L. Mason whose portrait 
is given below. Mr. Mason is a Philadelphian by birth, though 





W. L. MASON, 


his education was received in New England, and his business 
career has been passed almost entirely in New York city. Trouble 
with his eyes, due to close application to study while preparing for 
college, necessitated a long rest, and at this time the study of short- 
hand was suggested to him as likely to be helpful in whatever 
course he might pursue. 

He devoted himself to the study with most satisfactory results. 
He has held the position of private secretary for a number of 
gentlemen in and about New York, and has been a successful 
reporter of many well known speakers. For many years he has 
been instructor in the evening school of shorthand and typewriting 
of the Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen. 

Mr. Mason’s ability as note-taker was shown in the recent ex- 
amination of the board of education, in which he received the 
highest rating. Soon after he received the appointment of special 
Teacher of Shorthand in six of the most important down-town 
public schools. 


Hebrew Technical Institute. 


The Hebrew Technical Institute has had a prosperous year. 
The attendance of the school increased in 1894 from 166 to 201, 
with an average daily attendance of 190. 

The object of the institute is the education of Jewish boys of 
limited means in such studies as will best fit them for success in 
mechanical trades. It was founded in 1883 by the codperation 
of the Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum Society, the 
United Hebrew Charities, and Hebrew Free School Association. 
The students are drawn from the tenement-house districts, Prin- 
cipal Edgar S. Barney, in his report, showed that 55 per cent. of 
the scholars were American born, 19 per cent. Russian, 13 per 
cent. Germans. Of the parents only 4 per cent. are American 
born, 38 per cent. Russian, and 33 per cent. German. 

A three years’ course is provided. The aim of the instructors 
is to impart a general knowledge of the mechanical sciences in the 
first two years, while in the third the pupil makes a specialty of 
wood carving, electricity, mechanical drawing, or iron working. 
Common school branches are also taught, and especial emphasis 
is put upon the English language. 

The average age of entrance is 13} years. Many applications 
for admission were refused, owing to the crowded quarters. It 
has again been deemed necessary to raise the standard for admis- 
sion. 

Mrs. Lewis May and Mrs. David J. Seligman were elected di- 
rectors for 1895. This is the first time women have been ad- 
mitted to the board. There are at present 659 members and 
218 patrons of the institute. 

The school does not aim to teach the higher branches of me- 
chanical, civil, and electrical engineering, but to turn out boys 
who will ultimately become skilled artisans, foremen of shops, 
and draughtsmen. 
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The Educational Field. 


I. SCHOOL LAW AND RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS, 
II. BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS, 


III. LEADING EDUCATIONL PUBLISHERS, 
IV. SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 


V. SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Legal Intelligence. 


By D. R. FISHER. 


EPITOME OF RECENT DECISIONS ON QUESTIONS OF INTEREST 
TO SCHOOLS, 


1. Conveying Scholars to and from School_—Where the law 
(Acts, 1892) provides that the school shall be held at such times 
and places as the directors deem practicable, and the board “‘ may 
use” part of the school money in conveying scholars to and from 
school. He/d, that the question of transportation was in the dis- 
cretion of the board, and, in the absence of intentional discrimin- 
ation, mandamus will not lie to compel such transportation. 
Carry v. Thompson, Vt. S. C., Oct., 1894. 

2. Right to School Privileges—An act of 1893, by the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, giving children of Union soldiers, residing 
temporarily in any school district, the same right to instruction in 
the schools of such district as resident children, does not apply to 
soldiers’ children who are inmates of an institution amply pro- 
vided by the state with funds for their education. 

The fact that the managers of a memorial home, an institution 
provided by the state with funds for the education of soldiers’ 
children who become inmates have neglected or failed to provide 
adequate educational advantages does not entitle the inmates to 
free admission to the schools in the district in which it is located, 
State v. Directors School District, etc., Pa. S.C , Nov., 1894. 


3. School Officers—Removal.—W hen the revised statutes (1891) 
provides that no county superintendent shall be dismissed by the 
county commissioners tor immorality ‘without giving him ten days 
notice before the first day of the term of the court of commission- 
ers on which the case is to be heard,” the commissioners have 
jurisdiction to dismiss the superintendent at a special meeting of 
the board, as it will not be presumed that the legislature intended 
that an immoral superintendent should remain in power until a 
regular meeting. Czty of Vincennes v. Windman, distinguished. 
Hufford v. Conover, Ind. S. C., Nov., 1894. 

4. Teacher's License A Lawful Reguirement.—Where the laws 
(1890-1) provide that “no person shall be employed or permitted 
to teach in any of the public schools of the state who is not the 
holder of a lawful certificate of qualification or permit to teach, 
and that any contract made in violation of this section shall be 
void.” Hedd, that wherea teacher is employed who does not hold 
a certificate, the subsequent procurement of such license does not 
render the contract of employment valid, and entitle such teacher 
to sue thereon for a breach thereof. Hosmer v. Sheldon School 
District, etc., N. Dak., S. C., Dec. 22, 1894. 

5. Sending Pupils to Another District.— Under Ohio law (Rev. 
St. Sec. 4022) authorizing the board of education of one district 
to contract for the admission of resident pupils to schools of an- 
other district upon such terms as may be agreed upon, such board 
is not liable for pupils attending school in another district, with- 
out an express agreement therefor. Boardof Education v. Board 
of Education. Ohio S. C., 38 N. E. 23. 

6. Character of School—Parochial or District.—Issue to de- 
termine whether a school was a parochial or a district school 
where it appeared that the Catholic church owned the land on 
which the school-house stood ; that the Catholic faith was taught 
in the school without objection, the inhabitants of the district be- 
ing entirely of that faith; and that the trustees of the church con- 
tributed to the teachers’ salaries. On the other hand it was shown 
that such school received its share of the school fund; that dis- 
trict meetings were annually held, and teachers hired and paid by 
the school board, and the business of the school conducted after 
the usual manner of school district. Ae/d, that it was a district 
school. ARzchter v. Cordes, Mich. S. C. Dec., 1894. 


7. Liability for Slander of Teacher —A county superintend- 
ent and township trustee are not liable for falsely charging a teach- 
er with cruelty, incompetency, and neglect in the exercise of bis 
duties, if they act in good faith. Branaman v. Hinkle, Ind. 5S.C., 
1894, 

8. Contracts made by Predecessor.—A subsequent school board 
cannot abrogate a legal contract made by its predecessor, without 
valid reason therefor. Farrell v. School District, etc., Mich. 
S. C., 1894. 

A school trustee cannot ignore his predecessor’s contracts be- 
cause of mere formal and technical defects. Sparta School Twp. 
etc. v. Mendell, Ind. S. C., Dec. 9, 1894. 


9. Separation of School and Municipal Government in Cities. 


— A city cannot enjoin the payment of a warrant drawn on account 
of the city school district against the county treasurer for an 
amount fixed by the board of education as salary of the city sup- 
erintendent, since the city and city school district are distinct 
———, and since, under the amended statutes (1891, p. 164) 
authorizing the board of education to elect a superintendent, and 
to fix the salary of its employes, the matter of the superintendent's 
salary is under the control of the board. Czty of San Diego v. 
Dauer, Calf. S. C., 32 Pac. R., 561. 

10. Personal Liability of Director.—A sub-director was made 
defendent by reason of his having entered into a written contract 
with plaintiff, employing her as teacher. She having no cer- 
tificate, the contract was not approved by the president of the 
board of directors, and was notified to stop teaching. He/d, that 
defendent was not individually liable for her services. Slone v, 
Berlin, lowa S. C., 55, N. W. 341. 

11, Authority to Employ Teachers.—A contract of employment 
of a teacher entered into on behalf of the district by the director 
and treasurer, will bind the district, though the moderator was 
not consulted concerning it. Montgomery v. State, Neb. S.C., 
35, Neb. 655. 

Note : \t would appear that a serious conflict existed between 
the lowa and Nebraska courts in the above cases. An examin- 
ation of the statutes, however, cures any apparent conflict, hold- 
ing that no teacker shall be entitled to any portion of the commun 
school fund, or be employed to teach, who shall not, at the time 
of his employment, have a certificate of qualification entitling him 
to teach during the entire time of his contract. The Iowa teach- 
er was incapable of contracting, hence no liability could arise. 

12. Power to Bind Successors-Officers—In the absence of 
statutorv limitations, a school district can contract with a teacher 
for two scholastic years, though such contract extends beyond the 
term for which some of the directors were elected. Ca/dwellv. 
School Dist. No. 7, etc., Oregon C.C. 55, F., 372. 

13. Qualifications for Principals, etc.—A rule requiring five 
years of approved experience as a teacher, to render a person ¢l- 
igible to the office of supervising principal of a mixed or graded 
school of Philadelphia, Ae/d, reasonable, and the requirement that 
such experience shall be certified by the superintendent of schools 
works no hardship on applicants for such office. Séate (Pa.)v. 
Jenks, Pa. S. C., 26 Alt, 371. P 

14. Same— By-Law.—Where a by-law of the board of educa- 
tion of a city provides that when the holder of a supervising prin- 
cipal’s certificate also holds a principal’s certificate mentioned in 
a previous by-law, and has had not less than five years of approved 
experience as a teacher in a public school, he or she shall be el- 
igible to the position of supervising principal or vice-principal of 
any school. He/d, that though petitioner is holder of a supervis- 
ing principal’s certificate and a principal's certificate, and has been 
elected supervising principal of a school by a sectional board of 
directors, where she has not had five years’ experience as ateach- 
er, the board of education will not be compelled, by mandamus, 
to approve ofher election. Sherry v. Sheppard, etc. Pa. C.P.C. 
12. Pa, Co. Ct. R., 168. 

15. Power to Discharge Teacher.—Where section 1793 of the 
Code provides that school teachers, ‘‘ When elected, shall be dis- 
missed only for violation of the rules of the board of education 
or tor incompetency, unprofessional or immoral conduct.” Held, 
that where a teacher was elected in 1886 “ for the ensuing yeat, 
and continued in her position for two succeeding years with- 
out further act of the board, she was not elected for life, subject 
to removal only for cause, but could be dismissed at the end of 
the year. . 

If the board had no power to elect for a year, then the election 
was void, and the teacher was employed at the pleasure of the 
board, subject to be discharged, as any other employe without 4 
fixed term of employment. Marion v. Board of Education, ett» 
Calf. S. C., 32 Pac., 643. ; 

16. Chastisement, Object of —Pain and Abrasion.—The legit- 
imate object of chastisement 1s to inflict punishment by the pain 
which it causes as well as the degradation it implies; and it 
does not follow that a chastisement was cruel or excessive be- 
cause pain was produced or abrasion of the skin resulted from 4 
switch used by the teacher. When a proper weapon has -_ 
used, the character of the chastisement, with reference to allege 
cruelty or excess, must be determined by the nature of the offence, 
the age, physical, and mental condition, as well as the — 
attributes of the pupil, and the deportment of the teacher. = 
presumption of duty and innocence of unreasonableness is wi 
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H. C, CUTTING, 


Newly elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Nevada. 





the teacher. Vanvactor v. The State. Ind. S. C., 113 Ind. 276. 

17. Teaching of German—Demand—Insufficient Funds no 
Excuse.—Where (under stat. 1881) the requisite demand is made 
on the board of school commissioners for the teaching of German 
in certain schools of a city, the requirement of the statute is not 
met by providing that the language shall be taught in another 
school of the city when the pupils have reached a certain grade, 
but it must be taught in the particular school where the demand 
is made. 

The board cannot set up a lack of funds as an excuse for their 
refusal to introduce the study of German, where it appears that 
studies not named in the statute as required studies are taught at 
an expense greater than would be necessary for the teaching of 
German. Board of Commissioners etc.,v. Sander. Ind. 5S, C. 
129, Ind. 14. 
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Boards of Education. 


In re-electing city superintendent Charles M. Jordan, the board 
of education of Minneapolis has showed their appreciation of 
eminent administrative ability and faithful service. After the 
election the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

‘* Satisfied that our schools have made steady progress under the direc- 
tion of the present superintendent, C: M. Jordan, the board of education, 
approving of his wise and economical management, do hereby 

Resolve, That we hereby express our appreciation of his efficient services 
and our confidence in his ability to maintain the present high standard of 
schools, and to assure him of our support in all efforts to further increase 
their usefulness and promote their efficiency.” 

Mr. Jordan is one of the most progressive and successful city 
superintendents in the United States. Why does not Minneapo- 
lis appoint him for life? Other cities have set the example in re- 
garding superlative merit in this way. 


The school commissioners of Syracuse, N. Y., have turned their 
attention to the hygienic seating of school children. This is tobe 
commended. Few school boards consult more than their pocket- 
books when it comes to buying desks for the schools. There is 
much truth in the charge of the Syracuse Standard which says: 

‘* The ordinary furniture in public school rooms is designec solely with 
a view to economize space and cheapen produce, Growing children are 
compressed into positions in the study hours that cannot fail to dwarf their 
stature or twist their limbs Few people are appreciative of the physicai 
harm done boys or girls by being assigned to sittings without reference to 
their differences in size and build.” 


Baltimore is about to reorganize its school board. It is hoped 
that this time the work will be thoroughly done. A change is 
imperatively needed there. The politician must be effectively 
made to understand that he must keep his hands off the schools, 
Mayor Latrobe is heading the reform movement. 


Detroit, Mich., will shortly elect nine new school inspectors. 
The great majority of the present inspectors, the 77zéune of that 
city says, are “ notoriously incompetent and improper persons.” 
There is need for the citizens to get together and choose intelligent 
men and women who can be depended upon to devote themselves 
to the advancement of the interests ot the schools. The politi- 
cians should not be allowed to make up the slate, as was done in 
former years. 
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New York city has not yet made any provision for the estab- 
lishment of public high schools. Why do not the Good Govern- 
ment clubs push this matter and arouse public sentiment to an 
appreciation of the desirability of such institutions? There cer- 
tainly is a good opportunity now that the state legislature is alive 
to the educational needs of the city and has passed the five-million- 
dollar appropriation for the elementary schools. The example 
given 7 other large cities would strengthen the movement for 
the establishment of such institutions. Boston, for instance, has 
ten high schools ; Philadelphia, four ; St. Louis, three ; Brooklyn, 
—_ _ even Buffalo believes itself able to support two high 
»chools, 


The St. Louis school committee is considering the quest ion of 
introducing instruction in shorthand in the higher grades of the 
elementary schools. 


Buffalo, N. Y., has about the worst school system of any city 
in the United States. The superintendent of education there is 
elected by popular vote, and no matter how honestly and suc- 
cessfully the incumbent of that office may have labored for the 
constant improvement of the schools, he is compelled to go 
through the ordeal of a political campaign every three years. 
There is but one other city that shares the unenviable distinction 
of thus choosing its superintendent and that is San Francisco. 
But Buffalo has not even a school board. It has only a boird of 
examiners appointed by the mayor, who are called upon to do 
professional work, such as examining teachers, inspecting, and 
reporting on the work of the schools, etc. This board is com- 
posed of a society woman, a physician, a lawyer, a business man, 
and a real estate agent ; hence, of people who have had no peda- 
gogical training whatever. The duties that are usually given 
over to a school board are divided between the superintendent of 
education and thecommon council. The schools, as THE JourR- 
NAL showed some time ago, are doing good work in spite of this 
ridiculous organization. But that should not keep the citizens of 
that otherwise progressive city from making urgently needed 
changes in thesystem. The plan proposed by the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation should be adopted ; it is in its principal provis:ons equal 
to that suggested by the “Committee of Fifteen.” 


The plaint of the Springfield, Mass., Repudlican is perhaps 
not altogether unfounded. It writes: 

‘* Free text-books used in common in the public schools is made a cause 
of the alleged growing prevalence of diphtheria in the Boston schools, and 
so some people are advising that the books be sterilized. We notice in this 
connection that bacillus No. qt has just been discovered. If this thing 
keeps on, we shall have to sterilize the children every morning and all 
others who venture out of doors, or to take to the woods in aboriginal 
habit. The lengths to which medical research is leading us is really pain- 
ful.” 


At Mount Vernon, N. Y., the school board has been stirred up 
over the determined stand of Trustee Meyers, who holds that only 
graduates of normal schools should be employed as teachers, on 
the ground that the law requires it, and because he believes that 
it lowers the grade and is an injustice to the children and a dis- 
credit to the board to engage teachers who have not had a 
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thorough normal training. If Mr. Meyers would modify his 
argument somewhat by adding that teachers having qualifica. 
tions equal to those possessed by graduates of good normal 
schools might also be employed, he should receive the full sup. 
port of the board. No teacher should be employed who had not 
had a good course of training in the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. 


New York City. 


A bill has passed the assembly and been reported in the senate 
appropriating nearly a million dollars for a new site and build- 
ings for the College of the City of New York. The five-million- 
dollar appropriation asked for by the school board for the ele- 
mentary schools has already been granted. Now let the legisla- 
ture take up the establishment of high schools. 


The New York Zzmes is too severe in its criticism of Prin, 
Haaren, of Brooklyn, but many of its statements deserve support, 
particularly the one endorsing the proposition to have some edu- 
cational specialists appointed as members of the school board, 
It says in part : 

‘** Tf the mayor reaily wants toimprove the educational system of Brook- 
lyn,’ said Mr. Haaren, ‘let him appoint thirty common-sense business 
men, not educational specialists, as members of the board of education, 
That would be welcomed by the teachers.’ Would it, indeed! What, in 
the name of ferrules and foolscap, is a ‘common-sense business man,’ 
and what is an ‘educational specialist’? Truck drivers, keepers of 
stands in Fulton market, contractors who carry garbage out to sea, and 
masters of sloops who bring clams from the Great South bay are all com- 
mon-sense business men and valuable citizens. So are milkmen, plumb- 
ers, hotel stewards, and are infinitely more representative of commerce 
and trade. From these, apparently, Mr. Haaren would form his ideal 
board of education. Froebel, Pestalozzi, Herbart, William T. Harris, Dr. 
Wayland, Timothy Dwight, Daniel C. Gilman, Charles W. Eliot, Mark 
Hopkins, James McCosh, Eliphalet Nott, Andrew D. White, and Charles 
Francis Adams are, or were, wretched ‘ educational specialists,’ every one 
of them. Mr. Haaren and ‘the teachers’ would have no ‘ welcome’ for 
any men of their kind Brooklyn may possess ! ” 


The Evening Post daily prints a list of members of the board 
of education “ who ought to go.” Besides those already removed 
by Mayor Strong the following names appear : 


Charles H. Knox term runs till Jan. 1, 1898 


Albert J, Elias . ‘ a . Jan. 1, 1898 
R. Duncan Harris . ‘ ‘ ” «Jan. 1, 1896 
Randolph Guggenheimer . ‘ © Jan. 1, 1896 
James S, Coleman : " > “© Jan. 1, 1896 
Joseph A. Goulden . e , “ “Jan. 1, 1896 
Charles L. Holt * a. ° es ** Jan. 1, 1897 
John L. N. Hunt ; ; ‘ oe ‘* Jan. 1, 1898 


Mayor Strong appointed the following school commissioners 
on Tuesday : 

C. C. Wehrum, in place of George Livingston, removed. 

Nathaniel A. Prentiss, in place of Miles M. O’Brien, removed. 

J. J. Little, in place of James W. McBarron, removed. _ 

William H. Hurlbut, in place of Thaddeus Moriarity, re- 
moved. 
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Mr. Wehrum has been a mem- 
ber of the school board before for 
three years, and is regarded as one 
of the most useful members that 
body ever had. He is a vigorous 
and indefatigable worker who takes 
interest in school inspection, mainly 
with reference to buildings and 
sanitary conditions. 

Mr. Prentiss is a lawyer, and a 
graduate of Harvard. He studied 
law at the Columbia college law 
school, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1862. He was for some time a 
trustee of the Teachers college, and 
has in many other ways manifest- 
ed his interest in educational mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Little is the head of the well- 
known firm of J. J. Little & Co., 
printers and bookbinders. His ap- 
pointment is viewed with particular 
pleasure by the friends of the 
schools. He made a splendid record 
by his former services in the board, 
where he served about three years, 
and was a member of some of the 
most important committees. 

Mr. Hurlbut is a retired mer- 
chant, and a graduate of Yale uni- 
versity in the class of 1860, being 
the secretary of his class, receiving 
the degree of M.A. a few years 
later. Mr. Hurlbut has never been 
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ucational theory and practice, and .will give all his attention to 
the needs of the schools. 


School Reports Received. 


TacoMA, WASHINGTON.—Fifth annual report of board of education. 

Value of school property, $712,544.82. Value of apparatus, furniture, and 
books, $35,935-79: Number of school buildings, 15. Number of pupilsen- 
rolled, 5,174. Manual training was introduced into the high school two 
years ago with good results. ; ' 
* Syracuse, N. Y.—Forty-sixth annual report of the board of education. 
Number of teachers, 320. Number of pupils registered, 16,076. Evening 
schools were maintained during the winter, with registration of 299. An 
evening class in mechanical and architectural drafting in the high school 
had an average attendance of 56. Individual school libraries have been 
placed in each school. A teachers’ training class registered 34 members. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Report of the school committee and superintend- 
ent. Value of school property, $971,860.72. Value of apparatus, books, 
supplies, $28,602. Value of machinery, etc., in manual training school, 
$5,188.78. Salaries of teachers, $151,221.27. Number of kindergartens, 3, 
each having fifty pupils enrolled. Manual training is conducted in three de- 
partments,—high school, senior grammar, including eighth and ninth 
grades ; and intermediate grammar, including grades four toseven. Inthe 
normal training school the course of study includes instruction in the prin- 
ciples of pedagogy, school management, history of education, and English 
branches. Students are required to observe the teaching of the regular 
teachers and make careful written reports of their observations to the prin- 
cipal. After some months of this work, the student teaches an hour or 
more daily, under the supervision of the principal and regular teachers. In 
the grammar grades nature study has been extended as far asthe fifth grade 
(inclusive). In the cooking school the course consists of twenty lessons, 
covering a course of twenty weeks, Evening classes were in session two 
evenings each week, 

STATE OF Iowa.—Department of public instruction, Des Moines. High 
school statistics. 

MORRISTOWN, TENN.—Seventh annual report of the schools. Number 
pupils enrolled, 531. Value of school property, $21,593. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Adelphi academy. Twenty-fifth annual cata- 
logue. 

HIssOURI.—University of the state of Missouri, Biennial report of the 
board of curators. 

New HAMPSHIRE.—Catalogue of the New Hampshire college of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts. 

GRENADA, Miss.—Catalogue of the Grenada collegiate institute. 

Report of the superintendent of Indian schools. 

BOULDER, COLORADO.—Ninth biennial report of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

New HAMPSHIRE.—Annual report of the trustees, superintendent, and 
treasurer of the industrial school of the State of New Hampshire. 

DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—Report of the board of publicschools. Num- 
ber of white pupils, 26,242. Number of colored pupils, 14,436. Number of 
teachers, 942. Cost per pupil, 24.83. An exhaustive report of the work in 
manual training is given. Of the 942 teachers 546 are graduates of the 
Washington normal training school, 58 are graduates of other normal 
schools, 88 graduates of colleges, 2 graduates of collegesand normal schools, 
and 230 graduates of neither college nor normal school. ‘* The number of 
graduates from normal schools and colleges is made relatively smaller by 
the fact that most of the special teachers are not graduates of such schools, 
but in every instance such teachers have been specially trained, and, al- 
though not appearing in the above tables, should be considered as teachers 
especially equipped for their work.” 
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School Equipment. 


Improved Scientific Instruments. 


In order that the National Course in Physics, as indicated by 
the report of the Committee of Ten, may be more thoroughly 
understood the Franklin Educational Company, Boston and Chi- 
cago, have issued a new and very comprehensive catalogue, fully 
illustrated, and with copious references to standard authors for 
all the experiments therein required. ; 

The company for several years have been so perfecting in their 
output that they are able to equip laboratories with the very best of 
apparatus at a minimum cost. They are continually placing im- 
provements before their patrons. One of these is the Franklin 
Spring Balance, with English and metric graduations, 8 oz. and 
250 g. divided into } oz. and 10g. The index is so arranged that 
it may be used for either horizontal or perpendicular exact readings. 

One of the most recent and improved publications in the 
school-book line, and one calculated to arouse an intense interest 
among instructors in natural science is Elementary Lessons in 
Physics, by Dr. E. H. Hall, of Harvard university, designed es- 
pecially for use in grammar schools. To accompany this, the 
Franklin Educational Co. have issued a handsome, illustrated 
catalogue, arranging for each exercise a full and complete de- 
scription of the apparatus required for performing the experi- 
ments in the laboratory; together with a brief résumé of the 
success with which this course has met in the Cambridge schools, 
where it was thoroughly tested in the year 1893-94. 

A well-equipped factory and exceptional facilities for importa- 
tions through its European agents, enable the company to 
promptiy supply all kinds of chemical laboratory apparatus. 
Long experience in the matter of bacteriological supplies has en- 
abled them to present for purchase the very best lines of micro- 
scopes and microscopic accessories. 

An improvement that will be warmly welcomed by all micros- 
copists is the Franklin Staining Dish. 

The catalogue of the company will be sent by application either 
to the Boston or the Chigago house. 





Important old writings have been recovered from what are known 
as palimpsests ; that is, parchments whose written characters have 
been erased in order that they might be used a second time. As 
the erasure is never perfect the old text can be read in one way or 
another. Photography has long been employed as an aid, the old 
writing, though invisible to the eye, having affected the paper 
sufficiently to appear feebly in a photograph, together with the 
more recent characters. A process recently devised at Berlin, 
goes still further and causes the modern writing to disappear en- 
tirely, leaving only the ancient characters on the photograph. 














DISTRICT NO. 9, STAR LAKE, ADIRONDACKS, ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY, 
Tue Journat is indebted to the New York State Department of Public Instruction for this illustration, 
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School Buildings. 


Berlin’s Newest Schoo! Building. 
[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


The new public school building which has just been dedicated 
by Supt. Bertram has one feature that 1 do not know any other 
public school in the world to have, that of baths for all the chil- 
dren free of cost. I have spent two or three days in a careful 
study of the building from cellar to garret and saw many things 
which would be of profit to not only American teachers, but also 
to boards of education, whom I suppose since the new departure 
of THE JOURNAL in introducing a department of interest to them 
have become readers of that paper. I was exceedingly fortunate 
in meeting the city architect who had planhed and built the school 
building, and who very kindly by use of section plans and draw- 
ings showed me all the details of heating, ventilation, etc. And 
still more am I indebted to the genial principal of the girls’ 
school, Rektor Hermann Lincke, who gave me all of the time, 
information, and assistance I could ask. 

Passing through the portal of the Catholic public school into 
the yard you come face to face with a long, three-story brick 
building having two main entrances; over one you read “ Mad- 
chen Schule,” and over the other “ Knaben Schule.” These 
three schools, the Catholic school and the last two mentioned, 
which are evangelical, are in one yard, but separate in manage- 
ment, control, and in their faculties. They accommodate over 
3,000 school children. The city has found it much more econom- 
ical to secure a good-sized school site and place three schools on 
it, and I understand that will be the future policy of the school 
board as far as possible to carry out. Good light and free air can 
be assured, while some of the buildings can be used in common 
by all of the schools. 

The Catholic school is taught by Catholic teachers and the 
Protestant schools by Protestant teachers. Both alike are free 
and are supported at public expense, both are under the direc- 
tion of the public school authorities, and both have the same 
course of study and are subject to exactly the same requirements 
excepting in religion which is under the control of their respec- 
tive confessions. I shall give my attention to the evangelical 
school building (for boys and girls), as it is the new building men- 
tioned by the superintendent. Nothing special need be said of 
the external architecture of the building only that it is simple, 
plain, and inexpensive, but of neat and pleasant appearance. At 
one side of the yard is the large gymnasium which serves for all 
three schools by an adjustment of hours. I should say that it is 
about 90x40 feet, with a ceiling perhaps 40 feet high, being the 
largest one in Berlin for common school purposes. The floor 
space is so ample that two classes of about 120 children which 
went through with their gymnastic work in my presence had 

plenty of room. Indeed, as many more could have exercised at 
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the same time without inconvenience. The gymnasium is 
fitted out with all necessary and modern apparatus. 

The water-closets are in separate buildings, that for the boys 
being on their end of the school building and that for the girls on 
the opposite end of the yard near the girls’ division of the school, 
Experience leads the German authorities to believe it to be un. 
wise to place the closets in the basement or in the school build. 
ing at all. The school yard has horizontal bars, ladders, and 
other outdoor apparatus for gymnastics when the weather is suit. 
able. 

Entering the building one is struck by the solidity with which 
everything is built. The wide, granite steps, the solid, heavy 
doors, the excellent floors give an idea of strength and stability, 
The granite steps with iron banisters reach to the top of the build- 
ing, thus making the stairways, the most dangerous places in time 
of fire, practically fireproof. The tops of the banisters, however, 
are hard wood highly pvulished giving a pleasant effect. Nearthe 
entrance is the rektor’s office. On either side of the wide corri- 
dors are class-rooms. In all of the older buildings the class- 
rooms are only on one side of the corridor. The corridor runs 
through the building the whole length, being divided in the mid- 
dle by double doors to separate the two schools. At each end of 
the building is a stairway and a door leading out of doors. Near 
the middle of the building is the wide stairway, one in each divi- 
sion of the building, and also a door leading to the back yard, 
The class-rooms are about 20x3c, I judge, with, say, 12 or 14 
foot ceilings. 

The light comes always from the left side and is ample for or- 
dinary times, and gas is provided in case of especially dark days, 
Hooks for clothing are placed along the sides of the room which 
are used to supplement those in the corridors. There are never 
wardrobes provided, the clothing being hung up in one of the 
two above mentioned places. The blackboard is back of the 
teacher’s desk never directly on the wall around the room, and is 
double, one board being back of the other and the two parts 
moving up and down on a pully at will. Thus the teacher caa 
place work on the board and pull the other part down over it un- 
til he wishes to bring it toview. On the top floor is the assembly 
hall, which, by the way, is not used for opening exercises, they 
being held in each class-room by itself, but for public exercises on 
holidays, national and church, for public examinations, for the 
singing classes, and for drawing. Besides the rooms already 
named there is a store-room for apparatus, a faculty room, etc. 

The above description of the interior of the building would an- 
swer in general for most of the school buildings. There are two 
features in connection with this school that are peculiar to it. The 

first is the so-calied ‘“‘ Hoft ” which means literally a safe retreat. 
Two rooms are set apart in the Catholic school, one for boys and 
one for girls, in which children of poor parents both of whom 
must go away from home to earn their daily bread, are cared for 
during the afternoon until seven o’clock. There are forty chil- 
dren of each sex who are placed in charge of a teacher around 
tables in these rooms, and who are required to do their school 
work first and then are entertained with games and otherwise 
amused. They are given something to eat before being sent 
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Mt. Sterling, Kentucky, Training School. 


The walls of the main building and of the dining-room wing 
and of the tower entire, and of the first story of the other por- 
tions are to be built of brick with terra cotta trimmings ; using, 
preferably, a light buff brick with light brown terra cotta. Quoins 
of window openings, where shown, and window arches are to be 
of brick, a darker shade than that used in the walls. The second 


story of the barrack wings to be of what is known as half-timber 
construction. The exterior finish is very plain, the work being 
very substantial and massive in appearance rather than over-or- 
namented, the floors throughout to be of hard wood, All plumb- 
ing, etc., to be of the best and according to the most modern 
ideas. The entire building to be ventilated in connection with 
the heating apparatus; steam heat to be used. Estimated cost, 
everything first class, about $38,000. 








home. Care is taken to find out the cases of the greatest need, 
and only children who attend school are admitted. Thus parents 
who must be away at work may feel sure that their children are 
under good care ; in the forenoon in school and afternoons in the 
“Hort.” This retreat is by no means circumscribed by religious 
bounds, nor is it simply for the children of these three schools, but 
for all of the section of Berlin known as Moabit. There are other 
places of this character in other parts of Berlin in which the broad- 
est and truest philanthropy is exercised. I may mention another 
philanthropy in connection with the schools under charge of some 
wealthy ladies. Each morning a basket full of rolls is sent to 
each school and every child who had no “ breakfast” to bring 
from home is given one. 

Now as to the baths alluded to at the beginning of this article, 
the apparatus for heating the water and the bathroom is entirely 
Separate from the heating apparatus of the school, as it is de- 
signed for use throughout the year and therefore would some- 
times be in use when the school would not need to be heated. 
The bathroom was situated in the basement, the hot water tank 
being on the floor above to give proper pressure. There isa series 
of fourteen open stalls each provided with apparatus for shower 
bath, and twice that number of stalls for undressing and dress- 
ing. The manner of conducting the bath is as follows: Each 
boy brings from home a towel and each girl in addition to a towel 
a cap and a bathing dress. The bringing of the necessary things 





implies the consent of the parents, as it is entirely voluntary. 
Nearly every child in a healthy condition gladly takes advantage 
of the privilege—that is, children of the middle and upper grade 
(8-14) those of the lowest grade not being admitted. Fourteen 
children at once are sent to the bath-room, each of whom takes a 
stall and quickly prepares for the bath. This takes about five 
minutes, after which upon word of command they go to the bath- 
ing places and the bath master (or mistress) turns on the water. 
Five minutes is given to the shower bath the water at first being 
comfortably warm (35° Celsius) and finally very cold in order to 
close the pores. Again at word of command they are sent back 
to clothe themselves for which five minutes are given. In the 
meantime another division has arrived and begin to prepare {for 
their bath. Thus in fifteen minutes fourteen children are given a 
bath. From the bath-room they are sent to the drying-room on 
an upper floor where their wet things are hung up. Two hundred 
children are given a bath in the forenoon without seriously dis- 
turbing the work of the school. The entire cost of this bathing 
outfit is only about $1,500, When one considers the immense 
value to these poor children, not alone as a means of pleasure and 
health, but also as contributing to habits of cleanliness and good 
order, a most important factor of education, one could wish that 
American boards of education and philanthropists might takefup 
this idea and introduce it in our schools wherever possible. 
Berlin, Germany, Feb. 8, 1895. 
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School Building Notes. 


ALABAMA, 
As enemas new Vanderbilt school will soon be built. Write E. 
. Lee. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES.—Board of education wish to spend $475,000 on ten 
school buildings, including a high school to cost $120,000. There will be a 
special election to appropriate this sum. Write the building superintend- 
ent. 

CONNECTICUT. 


NEw BRITAIN will build an addition to school. Arch., F. I. Davis. 
New Haven.—A new school, latest improvements. Cost $90,000 
Arch, W. H. Allen; also four story brick and stone school, cost $75,000 
Arch., L. W. Robinson. 
NEw Lonpon.—Arch. P. Donnelly has planned a $6,000 school. 
INDIANA. 
DELPHI will erect a new school. Address Trustee Weidner. 
GOSHEN will build a $15,000 school. 
INDIANAPOLIS.— Three eight-room schools will be — Arch., Sherer. 
LAFAYETTE,.—$15,000 will be spent on a new school 
LOGANSPORT.—Society of St. Vincent de Paul will build a school. 
Write M. E, Campion, 
ILLINOIS. 


CuIcAGo.—Arch, August Fiedler has prepared plans for seven fine 
school buildings with all improvements. Write John A. Guilford. Alsoa 
21-room school with assembly hall. 

DANVERS.—The high school was burned. Loss $4,000. 

MARSHALL will erect a new school. Write W. B. Hodge. 

QuINcyY will build a new school. Write Albert Dunaree. 


IOWA, 
OGDEN will erect a new school. Write E. H. Melott, 
KANSAS. 
CHEROKEE.—A new brick school to cost $15,000. Write J, F. Price. 
LOUISIANA, 


Ruston is building an industrial school. 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit.—Arch. Geo. Schroeder has planned a school to cost $4,000. 
Bay City will build a $30,000 school. Write city recorder, 
MINNESOTA. 
CROOKSTON will issue bonds to build a $10,000 school. 
DULUTH will build three school buildings. Write H. W. Pearson. 
GRAND MEapow will erect a school. 
HIBBING will build a school. 
Kasson.—Write R. Taylor for particulars about a new school, 
MINNEAPOLIS.—The mayor proposes to have the legislature authorize 
$250,000 of bonds to build schools, 
MISSOURI. 
St. Jos—EPpH.—Plans have been prepared for a new high school. 
MONTANA. 
GREAT FALLs has appropriated $90,000 for new schools. Write A. E, 
Caulfield. 
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Basement Floor. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y., UNION FREE SCHOOL, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston.—Rev. P. Ronan will erect a school to cost $75,000, Archs., W. 
H.& J. A. McGinty. 
BROOKLINE will erect a new school. Cost of site $30,000. 
NORTHHAMPTON will build a $25,000 high school. Write John Mather: 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE will build a school to cost $35,co0o. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Lucca will build a new school. Write E. T. Dan‘eldson, 
NEW JERSEY. 
ELIZABETH.—Board of education have adopted plans for a school to 
cost $52,000. 


Write J. T. Oster. 


NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO will advertise for designs for a high school on Masten Park, to 
cost $125,000. 

‘ St. JAMES.—School board will erect a school to cost 
93,500. 
OHIO. 

CoLumpus.—Arch, D. Reibel has prepared plans for a 
hine-room school to cost $23,000, 

SPRINGFIELD will build a fine ten-room school. Write 
O. H. Miller. 

ToLEDO will build several schools. Write Jos. P. Han- 
ley. East Toledo will build a $35,000 school. Archs, 
Mills & Wachter, Toledo. 

SALINEVILLE will build a new school, 

ONTARIO, CAN. 

Port Hope.—Trinity college burned. 
Insured for $45,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

HARMONSBURG will build a new school. 
Smith, 

JEFFERSONVILLE will erect a two-story public school. 

MILLVALE will build a school to cost $15,000. 

WILKINSBURG Will erect a school. 

Wyomine will build a four-room school. 
S. Jacobs. 

WASHINGTON will build a two-story brick school-house, 
at about $3500 for edifice. Contract is not yet let, but 
the ground has been purchased. 


Cost $20,000. 


Loss, $80,000. 


Write W. A. 


Write W. 
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First Floor. 
BELKNAP, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


CANONSBURG voted to build a 
rooms. W.C, Black, principal. 
CHARLEROI voted school improvement. 
contemplated. John Snodgrass, principal. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ANDERSON.—Plans are being made for a large handsome school, every 
improvement. Address the mayor. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
GETTYSBURG will build a school. Write Milam Booth. 
TENNESSEE. 
SPRING CITY will build a $20,000 school. Write M. V. Reid. 
WISCONSIN. 
Eau CLAIRE will erect a public school. Cost $20,000. 
JEFFERSON will issue bonds for a $20,000 school. 


newschool-house of sixteen or twenty 


An eight or ten-room house 





DR. J. M. MILNE, PRIN, 
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ceived. 


American Book Company. 


American Literature. By Mildred 
Cabell Watkins. (.35.) 

Roman Life in Latin Prose and 
Verse, illustrative readings from Latin 
literature; selected and edited by 
Henry Thurston Peck, and Robert Ar- 
rowsmith, ($1.50.) 


Ginn & Co. 


The Advanced Fourth Music Reader 
for Upper Grammar Classes and 
High Schools, by James M: McLaugh- 
lin and George A. Veazie. 

Latin Composition Tablet. By B. 
L. D’Ooge,M. A. 

The Psychic Factors of Civilization. 
By Lester F. Ward. ($2.00.) 

A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. Se- 

lected and edited by Felix E. Schell- 
ing, 
» Extraits Choisis. Des CEuvres de 
Paul Bourget. Edited and annotated 
with the author’s consent. By A\l- 
phonse N. Van Daell. (.85.) 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


Kleine Geschichten von Richard von 
Volkmann (Richard Leander), und 
andere Erzahlungen; with notes and 
vocabulary for Beginners in German. 





KENTUCKY TRAINING SCHOOL, MT. STERLING, KY. 





M. D. Makepeace, Arch., Syracuse, N. Y, 


See floor plan on page 277. 





By Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, (.30.) 
Progressive Outline Map of the Southern States. 


Sehool Education Co. 
Nature Study. School Education Co. 


R. D. Cortina. 


Cortina, Method intended for use in schools, and for self-study. 
French in 20 Lessons. By R. D. De La Cortina, M. A. Revised by 
Prof. J. Leroux, Book First. 


A. C, McClurg & Co. 


Familiar Talks on Astronomy with Chapters on Geography and Navi- 
gation. By William Harwar Parker. ($1.00.) 


Henry Holt & Co. 


Deutsche Gedichte, selected with notes and an introduction by Camillo 
von Klenze, Ph.D, (Teachers’ price, go.) 

Macaulay's & Carlyle’s Essays on Samuel Johnson. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by William Strunk, Jr. (Teachers’ price, .40.) 

An Introductory German Reader. By William Dwight Whitney and 
Marian P, Whitney. (Teachers’ price, $1.00.) 


William R. Jenkins. 


Mme. Beck’s French Verb Form. 

La Conversation des Enfants, par Chas. P, Du Croquet. 

Les Historiens Francais du XIXe Siecle, with explanatory, grammati- 
cal, historical, and biographical notes. By C. Fontaine. 

Le Petit Chose, Histoire d’un Enfant. Par Alphonse Daudet! With 
explanatory notes in English. By Prof. C, Fontaine, B.L., LL.D. ( €0). 

Juan Valera, El Pajaro Verde. Revised and annotated for the use of 
English students. By Julio Rojas. (.35). 

La Traduction Orale et la Pronunciation. 
for Advanced Pupils, Victor F, Bernard. 

El Final de Norma, por Pedro A. De Alarcon. 

De la Real Academic Espanola Arreglada y Anotada en ingles, por R, 
D. De La Cortina, M.A. (.75). 

Simple Notions de Francais, par Paul Bercy. (75.) 

Preliminary French Drill, by ‘‘ Veteran.” (.75.) 


By J. C. Thompson. 


Minneapolis, Minn. (.25.) 


A Practical French course 


L’ Art D’Interesser en Classe Contes—Fables, Antecdotes: 
des Classes de Francais, par Victor P, Bernard. (.30). 


Express Pub. Co. 
Hand-Book of Industrial Drawing. By Ida A. New! 


Common Schools. (.50.) 
Jas. Pott & Co. 
Intelligent Spelling. New and Enlarged Edition, (.50.) 


A Prisage 


For Teachers in 





Miscellaneous. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


The International Education Series, Volume XXIX. The Evolution of 
the Massachusetts Public School System. A Historical Sketch. By George 
H. Martin, A.M. Edited by W. T. Harris, LL.D. ($1.50) 


Maemillan & Co. 


The Rise and Development of Organic Chemistry. 
mer, LL.D., F.R.S. ($1.60.) 
Graded Schools in the United States of America, 


By Carl Schorlem- 
By Mary H, Page. 


.60.) 
Historical Progress and Ideal Socialism. By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A, 
D.Sc. (.90.) 


The Distribution of Wealth. By John R. Commons. ($1.25.) 

The History of Greece From its Commencement to the Close of the In- 
dependence of the Greek Nation. By Adolph Holm. Translated from 
the German. ($2.50.) 

Harvard College <7 An Oxonian. 
($2.25.) 

The Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram Corson, LL.D. (.75.) 

A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, Mythology, Religion, Literature, 
and Art from the German of Dr. Oskar Seyffert. 

Select Chapters and Passages from The Wealth of Nations of Adam 
Smith, 1776. (.75) 

Ej he First Six Chapters of the Principles of Political Economy and Tax- 
ation of David Ricardo, 1817. (.75.) 

The German Universitres ; Their Character and Historical Development. 
By Friedrich Paulsen, ($2.00. ) 


By George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 





Heath’s Writing Books. 


Prepared by JOHN H. HAAREN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TRACING COURSE (2 numbers.) 


The peculiar features of these books are: 


study; the wide spacing, gradually narrowing until the normal spacing is reached; 
the plain, current business capitals; 
Movement exercises are here combined with form study in an easy 
In the tracing books the spacing is greater than that ordinarily used in writing, so that in the study of form the 
In all the books of the primary and grammar courses the marginal copies are found, 


afforded for practice without ruled lines; 
two positions, to emphasize correct pen-holding. 
and practical way. 
habit of cramped writing may not be acquired. 


These contain exercises for drill preparatory to the regular copying exercise. 
Wherever capitals are employed in words it is always in accordance 


throughout, and abundant practice in writing figures is afforded. 
with recognized rules for the use of capitals, 


PRIMARY COURSE (4 numbers.) 


The marginal copies; the combination of movement with form 


GRAMMAR COURSE (4 numbers:) 


the opportunity 
the cut of the hand i 


a ° 7” 4 
One style of capital, the current business capital, is use? 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 





NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Henry Holt & Co. 


Specimens of Exposition. Selected and edited by H. Lamont, A. B. 
Report on Governmental Maps for Use in Schools. Prepared by a com- 
mittee of the conference on geography held in Chicago, Ill , December, 


1892. 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 


Social Growth and Stability: A consideration of the factors of modern 
society and their relation to the character of the coming state. By D. Os- 
trander. 

Doctor Judas; a portrayal of The Opium Habit. 


Cobbe. ($1.50.) 
A. C. McClurg. 
Things of the Mind. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 
In Bird Land. By Leander S. Keyser. ($1 25.) 
A Song of Life. By Margaret Warner Morley. 
Bradlee Whidden. 


Ferns and Evergreens of N. E.: A simple guide for their determination. 
By Edw. Knobel. (.50.) 


Arena Publishing Co. 
Meditations in Motley : A bundle of papers imbued with the sobriety of 
midnight. By Walter Blackburn Harte. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
The State and Local Government of N. Y., with the text ofits constitu- 
tion. By Orlando Leach. (.35.) 
Wm. R. Jenkins. 


The Table Game. Part First. 
with the names of everything that is placed on the dining-room table, 
Helene J. Roth. (.75.) 


By Wm. Rosser 


($1.00. ) 


( $1.25.) 


A French game to familiarize pupils 
By 


Das Deutsche Litteratur Spiel von F, S. Zoller. 
Partir A, Tiempo. Comedia en un acto. 
By Alex. W. Hurdle:. 
Un Gran Giorno, 


(.75-) : 
por Don Mariano Jose de 
Harra. 


c (.35.) 
Fortezza. 


By Edmondo de Amicis. (.35.) 
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D. C. Heath & Co. 


Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-Vingts Jours. 


By Jules Verne. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Waymarks for Teachers : Showing aims, principles, and plans of every- 


(.35-) 


day teaching, with illustrative lessons, By Sarah L. Arnold. 


American Book Co. 


The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire. Arranged and edited for the 
special use of Teachers’ Reading Circles and Round Tables. A companion 
volume to ‘‘ The Schoolmaster in Literature.” ($1.40.) 


C. Sower & Co. 


Jean Mornas, ou L’Hypnotisme. Par Jules Claretie. Annotated with 
portrait and autobiographical sketch of theauthor. By Edward H. Magill, 
A, M., LL.D. (.60.) 


($1.25.) 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Prince Henry the Navigator: The Hero of Portugal and of Modern Dis- 
covery. With an account of geographical progress throughout the middle 
ages as the preparation for his work. By C. Raymond Beazley. ($1.00.) 


Lee & Shepard. 


Jean Belin. The French Robinson Crusoe. 
de Brehat. ($1.50.) 
In Wild Rose Time. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Dimple Dopp and Other Stories. By Laura S. H. Cooke, 

Pushing to the Front ; or, Success Under Difficulties. A book of in- 
spiration and encouragement to all who are struggling for self-elevation 
along the paths of knowledge and of duty. By Orison Swett Marden. 
($1.50-) 


From the French of Alfred 


By Amanda M. Douglas. ($1.50.) 











For dividing Class 
Rooms. 

Sound-proof 
and Air-tight. 
in 
Made also with 
Blackboard 

Surface. 


Various Woods. 








These partitions are 
a marvelous conve- 
nience, easily oper- 
ated, durable, 
and do not get out of 
order. 


very 











ROLLING PARTITION, 


besecreted. Firer esisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet. 
and everlasting 








Atso WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR S°HOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Composed of Wood blocks, cemented and 2 
keyed to concrete foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can 
Can be laia in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Very hancsome in appearance 


JAS. GODFREY WILSGN, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23rd Street, New York. 























WITH BLACKBO ARD SURFACE. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


in various kinds of wood. 
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The Deserted Village, The Traveler, and Other Poems. 
Goldsmith. 
A Selection from Child Life in Poetry. 
A Selection from Child Life in Prose By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
The Old Manse and a Few Mosses. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Rhetoric, Its Theory and Practice. By Austin Phelps, D.D., and Henry 
Allyn Frink, Ph.D. 

Herbart and the Herbertians. By Charles DeGarmo, Ph.D. 

Select Poems of Sidney Lanier, Edited with an introduction, notes 

d bibliography. By Morgan Callaway, Jr., Ph.D. 

The Elements of Ethics. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D. 

Philosophy of Mind. An essay in the metaphysics of psychology. By 
George Trumbull Ladd. ($3.00.) 

A Manual of Roman Antiquities. 
net.) 


By Oliver 


By William Ramsay, M.A. ($3.00 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

The Book of Job. Revised version with the American revisers’ prefer- 

ences incorporated, By Samuel Macauley Jackson. (Mailing price, .24.) 
Thos. Y. Crowell. 

Twenty-Five Years of Scientific Progress and Other Essays, 

North Rice, Ph.D., LL.D. (.75.) 
A. Flanagan. 
The Public School Gymnastic Course. By Carl Betz. 
Book II., Tactics. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 


An Examination of Weismannism, By George John Romanes. M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S, (Cloth, $1.00.) 

The Diseases of the Will. By Th. Ribot. (.75.) 

The Psychology of Attention. By Th, Ribot. 


By Wm. 


(Cloth, .75. Paper, 


+25.) 
The Gospel of Buddha, According to Old Records, told by Paul Carus. 
($1.50.) 
Popular Scientific Lectures by Ernst Mach, Prof. of Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Prague, Translated by Thos. J, McCormack. ($1,00,) 
I. Kohler. 


German for Americans. A Practical Guide for Self-Instruction for Col- 
leges and Schools. By Dr. Jacob Mayer. $1.00. 
Erste Stufe zur Erlernung des Deutchen nach der Naturlichen Methode. 


Von Otto Heller, 
Christopher Sower & Co. 
The Word-Builder. A Spelling Book. By A. J. Beitzel, A.M. 
Educational Publishing Co. 


A First Year in Drawing. By Henry T. Bailey. 
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B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 
The Combination Speller: A Scientific Development of English Orth 
ography and Ortheepy. By James W, Shearer. ‘ 
John Potter. 


Makers of Our Country: Biographical Stories from United States Histor, 
By Edward §S, Ellis, A.M. » 


E. B. Treat. 
Thoughts for the Occasion: Patriotic and Secular. Series I, ($1.75,) 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
The Devils’ Playground, A story of the wild Northwest. By John 


Mackie. (.75.) 

Famous Queens, and Martha Washington Paper Dolls, with Numerous 
Robes, Crowns, Reception Costumes, Walking Gowns, Bonnets, Head- 
dresses, etc. By Elizabeth S. Tucker. (.75.) 


Merriam Co. 


By G. S. Street. (.75.) 
By Mary Kyle Dallas. 


The Episodes. 


Billtry, A parody on Trilby. (.50.) 


Theatrical Sketches. Here and there with prominent actors, By Mar- 
garet. 
Edgar S. Werner. 
Pantomimes or Wordless Poems. By Mary Tucker Magill. 
Defective Speech and Deafness. By Lillie Eginton Warren. ($1.00,) 


Robert H. Hatch’s Recitals, (.30.) 
Charles Kerr, Chicago. 

A Siren’s Son. By Susie Lee Bacon. (.25.) 

Estes & Lauriat. 
By George Eliot ; with Ziustrations, 2 vols. 

Henry Altemus. 
Annie Besant: An Autobiography. 

Brentano’s. 


By Senator David B. Hill. 


’ 


** Poems.’ 


The Income-Tax Law. (.10.) 





A New Cure for Asthma. 


Medical science at last reports a positive cure for Asthma in the Kola 
Plant, found on the Congo river, West Africa, So great is their faith in 
its wonderful curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending out large trial cases of the Kola Compound free to 
all sufferers from Asthma. Send your name and address on postal card, 
and they will send you a trial case by mail free. 










* 





BR 





G. W. HOLDEN, Presipent. 


, Ine Holden System 


4 Manufactured by the HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 

The Most Effective and Practical Plan for Saving Money ever 

offered to School Boards Furnishing Free Text-Books. 

: A Complete Protection to Both the Inside and Outside of Book 

© Orders received since Jan. ist, 95 from 23 different states. 
Its great advantages rapidly recognized by over 500 School Boards 





Recommendations of this System are pouring in to us from every section of the country so rapidly that we 


are absolutely at a loss to make selections. 
A. P. MARBLE, Ex-President National Teachers’ Association : 


(Used in Worcester for over ten years pist.) 


G. I, ALDRICH, of Massach usetts State Board of Education : ‘‘ Cheap, 


Durable and Convenient, they have become a necessity.” 


your good Patent Book Cover. Wish it the best of success.” 
Geo. G. RYAN, Supt. of Schools, New Brunswick, N. J.: 

pleased with your covers: Save many times their cost.” 
Mason S. STONE, Vermont State Supt. Schools: 


‘* Has 
been of great value in saving our books, quickly applied and durable.” 








“*Your Patent Book 
Covers, Self Binders and Transparent Paper are the best [ have ever seen.” 





We however submit the following : 


CHARLES REISFAR, Jr., Sec’y Board of Education, Pittsburg, Pa.: 


‘* Covers show very satisfactory results: confident their use preserves the 
text-books.” 


G. W. GERwic, Sec’y Board of Education, Allegheny, Pa. : Have used 


your System for nealy two years—very much pleased with it—It is an im- 
R. E. DENFELD, Supt. Schools, Duluth, Minn, : ‘‘ Congratulate you on | Mense protection to our books. 


” 


C. H. Cooper, for Committee on Text Books, Northfield, Minn.: “At 


‘+ All well | excellent investment—practically a necessity.” 


J. A. GRAVES, Supt. Schools, Hartford, Conn, : ‘I consider your Book 


Covers, and Repairing Material indispensable in every” free text-book 
school.” 


Send Stamp for Sample and Information. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. 


H. P. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 


P. O. BOX 643 A. 
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Literature for Schools and Colleges 


AMERICAN POEMS. 


Selected from the works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. 
Edited by Horace E. SCUDDER. With Biographical Sketches and Notes. Revised Edition. 
Printed from new plates. 12mo, $1.00, met. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


Complete selections from the Writings of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson. Edited by HoRACE E. SCUDDER. With introduction and 
Notes, Revised and Enlarged Edition. Printed from new plates. 12mo. $1.00 nef. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. 


(Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) Edited by W. J. RCLFE, 
Copious Explanatory and Critical Notes ; numerous Illus- 
trations. Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake” and eight other volumes. All these are equally suited 
to the use of the student and of the general reader. They should have a place in every library, 
public or private. Each volume, 75 cents ; to teachers, for examination, 53 cents. 


PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, Professor of English Literature at Dartmouth College. A new 
and revised edition, with full Index, and Portraits of twelve of the most prominent authors. 
18mo. 30 cents, wef. 





For Schools and Colleges. 
Litt.D. A carefully Revised Text : 


$8. 


|* ADDITION to these books the publishers have many others on their list suitable for literary 


work in Schools and Colleges. Among them may be mentioned the Riverside Litera- 

ture Series, of which over eighty numbers have already been published, containing com- 
plete masterpieces of the best authors, suitable for Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, Each 
single number, 15 cents, ze¢7. Modern Classics, a school library of the choicest quality, for 
$11.56, thirty-four volumes neatly bound in cloth, each volume, 40 cents, ze¢; and Master- 
pieces of American Literature, $1.00, zet. 


Descriptive circulars, giving the Table of Contents of each of the books mentioned above, 
and of each number of the ‘Riverside Literature Series, and of each volume of the Modern 
Classics, will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, 


4 Park St., Boston. tz E. 17th St., New York. 


MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


& COMPANY, 


28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 





| sent free to teachers. 


ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar | 


Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. 

February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of the 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. 

Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 


Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 








Martha’s Vineyard The Oldest and the Broadest, | 


‘The Largest and the Best. 


Summer Institute 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 8, 1895. _ 


SCHOOL « OF METHODS. —Four Weexs. —28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Fouwr Weexs.—Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
15 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.—Five Weexs.—21 Instructors. 





Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color. New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A new 
lage AUDITORIUM to be dedicated at the opening of the session. 
Entirely New Plan of management for Cafe. 
_ The attendance last yon was over 700 from 35 states and countries, making this by farthe LARGEST 
SUMMER SCHOOL for teachers in the United States. 


Send for Sixty-four page circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all | 


departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, &c. 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Cirk’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so muc bh miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Pema oy Livy, Homer's Tiiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenop hon’ 3 Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60 

Clark’s Practical ‘and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, ‘$1.00 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Sp eaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
ories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


Sample pages of our Inferlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








Size of 
Pictures, 


33Xx3} in. 


Weight of 
Camera, 


21 02. 


THE BULLET. 


A roll film camera that hits the mark every time. 
It's a repeater too; shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 


THE BULLET is fitted with our new automatic 
shutter. One button does it all—sets and releases 
the shutter and changes from time to instantaneous, 
Achromatic lens Handsome finish. 

An Illustrated Manual, free with every instru- 
ment, explains its operation and tells how to finish 
the pictures—but “‘we do the rest” when you prefer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y. 








REGENTS’ EXAMINATION IN 


RINKCUNON 


EASILY PASSED, 
and a thorough —~ of the subject acquired b) 
the pupil who completes 


WILLIAMS & ROCERS’ 
NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, 


(DOUBLE AND SINGLE Entry.) 

itis recommended by institute instructors, superintend- 
ents, and other educational authorities throughout the 
state as the best work on Bookkeeping for high schools, 
academies, pee other schools under the supervision of 
the Board of Regents. 71s 4 GREAT LABOR-SAVER BECAUSE 
iT {8 PRACTICALLY A SELF-INSTRUCTOR. Specimen pages 
and cataiogue of complete list of commercial Publications 
Special low rates for introduction. 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Pustisuers, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 











School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 

Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 

Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered, 

Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information, Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


THE SPRAGUE 
UD CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
Fits you for a troaL 
ayn rh ee 
it Gversaebenetentettt 
ry of succes 


Full paltestens free. . 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No. 46 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICRA 













— and Zoology |x 


| 

I 

S | Collections for Science Teaching. 

T | N. L, WILSON, 170 Tremont 8t., Boston i 





WANTED ney » Agents tocontrol Agents at 


10ome for ** Dictionary of U. 
History” by Prof Jameson, Needed by every hao 
er, pupil and tamily. Endorsed by Press and Public, 
Puritan Pub. Co., Boston Mass. 


Big pay. 
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Seventy Copies Of «© © © «© © © © © © @ °| 


ELEMENTARY COLOR 


were ordered in one day for the Springfield, Mass., teachers. It is a book of 130 pages, | 
written by Milton Bradley, with an introduction by Prof. Henry Lefavour, of Williams | 
College. It is fully illustrated with black and white drawings, 1n addition to a frontis- 
piece comprising miniature charts of Pure and Broken Spectrum Scales, made from 

colored papers in 126 different colors. | 

Nowhere else can be found such a complete explanation of the use of the Glass | 
Prism, Color Wheel, Maxwell Disks, Color Top, Colored Papers and Various Color | 
Charts. This subject of Color, in its relation to public school instruction, is at present | 
gaining ground as never before, and it is too late for teachers to ignore the importance of | 
color instruction from the utilitarian as well as the artistic point of view. Until recently | 
it has been very difficult for teachers to learn how to impart anything pertaining to this | 
subject in a logical way, but Elementary Color takes a long step ahead in presenting | 
whatever is known about this peculiar and eminently fascinating adjunct of art and | 
science in the daily life of every class. Price, cloth and gilt, 75 cents. | 

Do you take THE KINDERGARTEN NEWS? If not, why not? Only, 50} 
cents a year. 

Remember that we still manufacture the EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY, not 
just like the old kind but something which will answer the purpose very well, and 
that you can buy a box representing about $100 for 25 cents. 

All these things and many more are explained in our Educational Catalogue, 80 
pages, mailed free on application. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 


ce SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JANUARY 1, (895. 
Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a ‘‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 





—1895 


I was borc on the day of _in the year 
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Brain Workers 


wear and waste brain tissue. They become tired and are troubled 
with lassitude unrefreshing sleep and nervous dyspepsia, This is 
from using up the vital energy of the brain faster than ordinary 
food can supply. A special Food to nourish brain and nerves is 
an absolute necessity. 
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furnish the direct food they require. It is extracted from the ox- 
brain and wheat germ, according to Pro’. Percy’s Formula, It 
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for nearly all diseases begin with a nervous attack, if this is cured 
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Send for pamphlet free. 


Prepared only by F. Crosby Co., 56 West 
asth Street, New York. Sold by druggists, 
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Furnishes plan and material whereby specialists can greatly improve upon present results. 


the regular teacher. 


prepares specialists for the highest degree of results. 
cators throughout the country, creating a demand for supervisors of music thoroughly equipped for successful work. 
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For the Geography Class. 


One-Third of Canada an Island.—Mr. Tyrell, of the Canad- 
ian geological survey, says that from the large body of water 
known as Wollaston lake emerge two almost equal streams, the 
one flowing to Lake Athabasca and thence by the Slave and Mack- 
enzie rivers to the Arctic ocean, and the other to Reindeer 
lake, and thence by the Reindeer and Churchill rivers to Hudson 
bay, the island thus formed comprising about one-third of the Can- 
adian domain ; and directly southeast is another large island be- 
tween Lake Winnipeg and Hudson bay, the result of a bifurcation 
in the little Sandy lake, which hasan outlet to Hudson bay through 
al — river, and another to Lake Winnipeg through Fam- 
ily lake. 


Cities of the Earth.—The latest enumeration of the population 
of the earth shows that it contains two hundred and seventy cities 
having more than one hundred thousand inhabitants each ; thirty- 
five having more than five hundred thousand, and twelve having 
more than a million. Three of the twelve are in the United States. 


The Yosemite Valley.—Galen Clark, the discoverer of the Mari- 
posa big trees, draws a striking contrast between the condition of 
the vailey now and then. When white men first visited the val- 
ley there was an abundance of open meadow ground, with luxur- 
iant native grasses and flowering plants. Now there is an 
undergrowth of young trees that obstructs the view, greatly mar- 
ting the beauty of the scenery. The explanation of this is that it 
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had been the policy of the Indians, as revealed by some Natives 
who were boys when the valley was first visited by whites ip 
1851, to start fires annually in the dry season of the year and let 
them spread over tne whole valley, to kill the young trees just 
sprouted and keep the forest groves open and clear of all under. 
brush, so as to leave no obscure thickets for a hiding-place, or an 
ambush, for any invading hostile foes, and to have clear grounds 
for hunting and gathering acorns. 

Since the valley has been under the care of the whites it has 
been protected from fires, and the result is it is overrun with 
dense thickets of young forest trees, shrubbery, and underbrush, 
If fires should start accidentally it would be hard to control them, 
The work of clearing out this undergrowth should be vigorous} 
prosecuted or the whole valley will become ax unsightly wilder. 


y 


Black Sea.—Take a good look at the map 


of Europe and you will see how completely shut in the Black sea 
is by two famous waterways—the Hellespont, or Dardanelles, 
This is why the nations of western Europe, 
and especially England, do not want these famous straits to {all 
into the hands of Russia. With the Black sea in which to fit up 
her ships, where they would be absolutely safe from attack, and a 
free passage to the Mediterranean, Russia might close the Suez 
canal and do a vast amount of damage to commerce. The 
channel of the Dardanelles is thirty-three miles in length, and 
four miles wide at the widest part and 4,200 feet at the narrow- 


the sea of Marmora one hundred and ten 
miles wide at the widest part. 


The Bosporus follows a very crooked course for nineteen 
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The only method founded on true Ped- 

agogical and Psychological Principles. 
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ae towns throughout the country. 

Of the thirteen State Normal Schools of Pennsylvania, twelve are teaching this System. 
Normal Schools of fourteen states have already adopted the method. 

Solves the problem of successful results where a specialist cannot be had. 

The only method that places music on the same basis as other studies and successfully taught by 

Investigation solicited. Send for circulars. 
KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
The American Music Training School, under the personal direction of the author of the system, thoroughly 
Positions secured, This system is awakening great interest among edus 


For particulars, address, THE AMERICAN MUSIC TRAINING SCHOOL, Springfield, Mass. 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
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HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
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THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU — sem. 


61 East Ninth Street. 


Offers the best opportunity to graduates 
of Normal Schools, Colleges, and special 
teachers of all kinds for better paying 
positions for September, 1895. A wide 
acquaintance with schools both public 
and private, and school officers all over 
the United States, as well as the reputa- 
tion of recommending capable, well pre- 
pared teachers, has given this Bureau 
a prominent place as an efficient teachers’ 
agent. If you wish a better position or 
know where a teacher is wanted, write 
full particulars at once to the manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, NORMAL ANI 
GRADED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 4S WELL AS 
FOR KINDERGARTENS AND SPECIAL WORK IN 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, MUSIC, ART, LANGUAGES 
ATHLETICS, ELOCUTION, MANUAL TRAINING, 
SCIENCES, ETc. 
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This Bureau recommends the Earlier 
You Register the Better Your Chance, 
Form for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, M’s'r. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE ; 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ane 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circularsot 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 
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THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


now, and get the benefit of the full season. 
211 Wabash Avenue, 
Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. 
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miles, ranging from two and one-fifth miles to 2,430 feet across. 
it will thus be seen how easily these narrow straits are guarded 
py batteries on the shores. They could sink any ship that at- 
tempted to pass through. 

More Discoveries in Africa.—The journey across Africa of 
Lieut. Von Gotzen, a wealthy young German, is attracting much 
attention. He chose a route between those of other explorers, 
and hence has seen a great deal of new country. When he left 
Pangani, Oct. 19, 1893, he had 518 persons in his expedition. A 
art of his equipment were two elephants from India, but for some 
reason he left them at the coast, and they are now serving Africa 
py carrying timber for the railroad building from Tanga. 

“When Von Gétzen was a little more than half way to Victoria 
Nyanza, he came to that great rift in the lofty plateau which is 
now known to extend for hundreds of miles north and south. 
This is one of Africa’s extensive areas of interior drainage where 
not a drop of water escapes to the sea. A great many large salt 
lakes have been found in this region. Von GO6tzen discovered 
two that no white man has seen before. One of them was the 
narrow lake Mohazi, about fifty miles long, whose eastern shore 
he skirted for its entire length. The other was Lake Kivu, of 
which Stanley heard and which appears as Lake Kivu in his 
“Through the Dark Continent.” It lies at the base of the Mfum- 
biro range. Its discoverer believes it is almost as large as Lake 
Albert Edward and it sends its waters to Lake Tanganyika. 

He has proved also that the Mfumbiro mountains are the water 
parting in this region between the Nile and Congo basins. He 
traced the Lowa river from its source in these mountains to the 
Congo. The journey across the continent occupied fifteen 
months; Lieut. Von Gotzen’s account of it is awaited with in- 
terest. 





Notes of Interest. 


A process has been devised for the manufacture of imitation 
silk from the waste from cotton, wool, jute, etc, It takes an ex- 
pert to distinguish it from the genuine article. 

In 1850 it required 14,500 pounds of coal to transport a ton of 
grain to Europe. Now 350 pounds will carry a ton. An inch 
cube of coal will carry a ton of cargo twomiles. In 1880the cost 
of carrying a bushel of grain from New York to Liverpool was 
eighteen cents ; in 1886 it cost two cents. 

Petroleum will be tried as fuel under the boilers of two new 
Russian cruisers. These war vessels are the first to be supplied 
with petroleum furnaces. 

In Paris, Berlin, and London many private carriages are lighted 
by electricity. In some cases small colored lights, that glow like 
fireflies, are placed all over the harness. 

In perforating postage-stamps a die-plate is placed below the 
needles of a machine carrying 300 needles. As about one hun- 
dred and eighty million holes are punched per day, the wear on 
the die-plate is excessive ; brass plates wear out in a day, and even 
steel plates are rapidly destroyed. The use of aluminum bronze 
has caused the die-plates to last for months without renewal. 


Unfortunate People 
who do not live near the leading dairy regions, can now use products of 
such daines owing to the perfect preservation of milk in all its mother 
purity, as accomplished in Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. 
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New Books. 


One of the latest volumes in the Elementary Classics series is 
Cicero’s Laeltus: A Dialogue on Friendship, edited with notes, 
vocabulary, and biographical index, by E. S. Shuckburgh, A. M., 
late assistant master at Eton, and formerly fellow and assistant 
tutor at Emmanuel college, Cambridge, revised by president Hen- 
ry Clark Johnson, of the Central high school, Philadelphia. The 
original text was based on that of Dr. J. S. Reid, and in revising 
it the editor has again compared it carefully with Reid’s edition, 
Although the notes have been based on those of the original edition 
they have been rewritten and enlarged to meet the actual wants of 
American pupils. In performing this work of revision a large 
number of editions have been consulted and numerous references 
have been made to the Latin grammars of Allen and Greenough 
and Harkness. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 40 cents.) 


A very clear and logical presentation of the leading facts in phy- 
siology and hygiene, in accordance with the latest results in sci- 
ence and the requirements of the schools of to day, is found in the 
Second Book of Phvstology and Hygiene, by J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 
The author has aimed to simplify the subject by avoiding as many 
technical names as possible. The object has been to teach the 
fundamental principles of the science and not to lumber the mem- 
ory up with hard names. At this stage of progress such a book 
would be incomplete without a special treatment of the effects of 
alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics and stimulants on the sys- 
tem. Numerous facts under this head are presented, many of 
them from the author’s own experience. Teachers who examine 
the book will notice that numerous experiments are described in 
the body of the work and in a separate section. These will serve 
to increase the interest of the pupils in the study. Great care has 
evidently been taken to make the illustrations (several of them 
colored) accurate and suited in every way to the purpose of the 
volume. It is gratifying te know that the foolish prejudice 
against the study of physiolugy in the schools is disappearing ; 
such a beautiful text-book as this ought to do much to increase 
the popularity of the study. (American Book Co., New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago, 80 cents.) 


In preparing his volume of Practical Lessons in Physica 
Measurement, Alfred Earl, M, A., aimed at the development of 
a logical and inquiring habit of mind, as well as training in cor- 
rectness of expression and accuracy of language. The attainment 
of these ends is better than the memorizing of facts, for the pupil 
is thereby made capable of amassing an indefinite amount of know]- 
edge. lt is the hope of the author that the book may serve in 
some degree to bridge over with safety the distance between the 
laboratory and other class-rooms by acting as a practical arith- 
metic, and, to some extent, as a practical grammar. An exami- 
nation of the contents reveals the practicalness of the work to be 
pursued, whether the student merely intends to enter business or 
to devote his time to science. After the introductory chapter, in 
which is explained what there 1s to be learned in the domain of 
science, there are chapters on measurement of length, measuie- 
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National Educational Convention, 
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COLORADO SHORT LINE, 


Either going to or returning from the National Educational Convention you should pass 
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Shaw’s Botanical Gardens contain plants frcm all parts of the world and should be seen by 
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St. Louis 1s one ‘Of the few large cities in the United States, that has a Union Station, where all 
trains entering and leaving the city arrive and depart, and one which is considered one of the finest 
specimens of architecture in the United States and 1s the largest in the world, 
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through Kansas and Colorado to Pueblo. 
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ment of mass, general principles of measurement, measurement 
of space, measurement of time, mode of recording observations, 
measurement and record of two connected quantities, more exact 
methods of measuring length, mass, and time, and simple changes 
requiring exact method. The work requires observation, judg- 
ment, and thought on the part of the pupil. It is such that it 
might be pursued with any course or in connection with any text- 
book on physics. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.25 net.) 


An Exercise Book in Algebra, by Matthew S. McCurdy, M. A., 
instructor in mathematics at Phillips academy, Andover, Mass., is 
intended to furnish plenty of practice on those portions of the 
subject that students have difficulty in mastering. Though in- 
tended primarily to be supplementary to some regular text-book, 
a number of definitions and a fewrules have been added ; it might 
be used, therefore, as an independent review and drill book. The 
exercises have been made up according to need, adapted from 
forms in common use, and copied without change from foreign 
text-books. Busy teachers who need more exercises than the or- 
dinary text-book furnishes will find this book of great assistance. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, New York, and Chicago.) 


The second volume in the Tutorial Physics of the University 
Correspondence College series is A Text-bock of Heat, by 
R. Waliace Stewart, D. Sc. In this the subject is considered in 
all its relations, and mathematical formulz are given for working 
out problems. For each of the chapters on thermometry, expan- 
sion of solids, expansion of liquids, expansion of gases calorime- 
try, change of state, hygrometry, transmission of heat, radiation, 
and the first law of thermo-dynamics is a series of problems, mak- 
ing the book a very practical one for those who wish something 
more than a general knowledge of the science. (D. Van Nostrand 
Co., New York.) 


S. L. Loney, M. A., professor at the Royal Holloway college, is 
the author of a Plane Trigonometry for schools and the junior 
classes of universities. In the higher portion of the book it has 
been his aim to present to the student, as simply as possible, the 
modern treatment of complex quantities, in order to furnish an 
introduction to works of a more difficult character. As trigono- 
metry consists largely of formule, he has prefixed a list of the 
principal formula that the student should commit to memory, dis- 
tinguishing the more important ones in the text by the use of 
heavy faced type. A large number of examplesare given through- 
out the book. (Macmillan & Co.,New York. $1.90.) 


In the College Series of Greek Authors has been issued book 
third of 7hucydédes which treats of a very interesting period of 
Greek history told with all the charm for which that great writer 
was noted. The introduction gives a résumé of the two preced- 
ing books and also some idea of the third, so that the student 


can keep the run of the history. The edition is based upon 
Steup’s revision of Classen’s edition, Berlin, 1892. The varia. 
tions from the texts of the Steup-Classen edition,—which 
with few exceptions, are restcrations of the MS. reading—are ex. 
plained in the notes and referred in the index. The notes, which 
are elaborate and scholarly, have been prepared with the assis. 
tance of numerous well-known authorities. The recent appear- 
ance of Steup’s revision has made it possible to bring citations of 
important Thucydidean literature more nearly up to date than 
might otherwise have been the case. Students of the great his. 
torian in college classes will undoubtedly find this a thoroughly 
satisfactory presentation of his history. (Ginn & Co., Boston, 
$1.75.) 


The results of a teacher’s experience in teaching Latin are 
embodied in the book entitled Latin at Sight, and the object 
has been to smooth the way to rapid and easy translation of pas. 
sages from that language. In order to further this end valuable 
suggestions in regard to methods of study are given in an intro. 
duction of considerable length ; this will be found of great assis. 
tance to both teacher and pupil. The exercises for trans. 
lation consist of short, graded extracts from classical writers, 
An excellent feature consists in placing the notes at the foot of 
page, so the student loses no time in searching for the transla- 
tion of difficult passages in a lexicon. ‘The references are to the 
books of Allen and Greenough, Gildersleeve, and Harkness, 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Now is the time to take your spring medicine. Be sure to get Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and only Hood’s. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concern- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. ; 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence THE 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow pedagogically, this is the paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a right hand of help for the 
teacher of young children, 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. 

OvuR TIMEs contains the news of the month arranged for use in school, 
30 cents a year. 

A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; his assistants THE 
INSTITUTE and PRIMARY SCHOOL; the one interested in the study of 
pedagogy will want FounnaTions, Earnest teachers seeking advancement 
take THE JOURNAL, INSTITUTE, and FOUNDATIONS, 

Besides these periodicals we publish the largest standard line of books 
in teach ing, and teachers’ aids. Also keep in stock all educational books 
published. Catalogues free. Correspondence invited. E. L. KELLOGG 
& Co,, Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





DRY GOODS. 





The 
Miller’s 
Daughter 


For 25 cents we will 
mail you this beauti- 











each. 








PLATED WEDDING & | $!.50 each. 





Specials, 


Second Floor— 
This week we shall place on sale, at prices 
very much under value, the following: 

One large lot of Cotton Dresses for 
Lacies, Misses, and Children, at $3.00 


ful writing tablet of | Qne lot of Eiderdown Dressing Sacques, 


Cinold 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES. 


Stripe Batistes, 
Printed Organdies, 
Plain and Fancy Piques, 


a - “4 CREAM PAPER | One lot of Infant’s long and short Printed Dimities, 
Tae CLSEES Savane. ; | Dresses, 95 cents each. Plisse Fabrics, 
-——}, Send us your addressona ge | Cc ns 
FREE} Postal and we will mail @ | One lot all-wool wrappers, $3.50 each. Crepes and Crepons. 
+f you our Beautiful Il- ¥ | 





| lustrated Booklet, @ 
containing engravings of celebrated paint- 
ings with sketches of the artists’ lives. 


B You will deem it a treasure. Ask your & | 





‘each. 


dealer for Acme Writing Tablets,and 
take no other. They are the best, 


Manufactured only by the 
Acme Stationery and Paper Co. 





* ‘limited. 


One lot of Cambric Night Dresses, $1.00 


One lot of Lawn Wrappers, $1.00 each. 
| The quantity in most of these lines is 


“DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON'S" 


Plain, Plaid, Stripe, and Check 


ZEPHYRS. 


P Cor. N. Ninth St. & Wythe Av., > | 
cease james McCreery & Co — 
‘ 1 





tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


BROADWAY & Lith STREET, 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK. 


Constable & Co 


SPRING DRESS COTTON 





MWwroadwary & 19th St 
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RI-P-ANS 


FOR 
NERVOUS 
DYSPEPSIA. 


RANDOLPH, Mass., 
Jan. 22, 1895. 
I can speak only in praise of 
“Ripans Tabules.” 
troubled by what my physician 


I am 


has called Nervous dyspepsia. 
My work, that of a school teach- 


er, often brings on a state of in- 


tense nervousness, which pre- 
vents digestion and results in 


severe headaches. Ihave found 
that by 


and taking a tabule with meals 


watching my feelings, 
—as I feel myself becoming tired 
and nervous—I get relief at the 
time and prevent further trouble. 


I have derived much benefit 
during the time -I have used 
them, and do not intend to be 


without them. 


Levy A nee 


Ripans Tabules: So'd by druggists, or by mail g° 
cents a box) by The Ripans Chemical Company, N 


New Books. 


At various periods of the world’s history | 
theologians have taken alarm because they | 
thought that science was teaching things | 
at variance with the Biblical account of the | 
creation. It was so when the Copernican | 
system was made known; it was so when | 
geology reavealed the great age of the 


_ Say 


when you 







earth; it was so when the theory of evolu- | call for _— 
tion was given to the world. How foolish | Bias 
these fears have been may be readily seen | Velveteen 


when we call to mind the fact that truth is 
eternal, that although men may theorize | 
and frequently err, not only in the field of | 
science, but of theology, the laws of 
God are ever the same. The most ad- 
vanced thinkers to-day hold that science is 
the handmaid of religion and that the dis- | 
coveries of scientists have not only helped 
to confirm the Biblical story in its main 
features, but have revealed in a multitude 
of ways how God is working throughout 
all creation. 

An intensely interesting review of this 
field of thought is contained in a volume 
by Theodore F. Seward, entitled The 
School of Life ; Divine Providence in the 
light of modern science; the law of de- 
velopment applied to Christian thinking 
and Christian living. The author refutes 
the popular idea that this is an irreligious 
age; it possesses elements of spirituality 
unknown to any other. The race of 
skeptics has passed away; instead of men 
declaring, ‘“‘ There is no God, no immortal 
life,’ We hear only the mild negative 
of the agnostic, “‘ We do not know, we| 
cannot tell.” Even Herbert Spencer says, 
“We are ever in the presence of an infinite | 


Skirt Binding. 


for the letters ‘ S.H. & M.” 


Then LOOK 
label, and take no other, no matter what the clerk may 
tell you. 


on the 


For sale by all dry goods dealers, 

A set of the’’ S.H. & M."’ miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on *’ How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. in stamps 

Address 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 690, N. Y. 
‘*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


will 
Cure a Bad Skin 
RS and Preservea 
RECAMIER ' Good One. 


CREAM, 








Avely at it Night, 


in B+ , 
For sale every- 
where. Send for 
free powder 
sample. 


— Harriet Hubbard 
Byer, 


131 W. 31st St., 
NEW. YORK, 

















Buy direct from 


MANUF nts _— 


10 Spruce St., New York, 
your home 
and save before you pay for 


Middlemen’s profite, A the same. 


You take no risk, We will send our beautiful cata- 











15 days’ trial in | 


logue, giving full de- Address us with your 

scription and illus- SERTEO TaN 

tration of our pianos BEETHOVEN P. &0. C0. 
P 0. Box No. 695 Washington, N.J. 








usical, far sounding, and highly sa 
factory Bells for ~~ 4 Churches, &c. 


WEST YRof, hex: “Ts26" 
Description and prices on application | 
Pa G THING fer “Sante i PHOTO | 
-FAMILY RECORDS, OTHER PI 


RTRAITS & FRAMES, Adres Dep re 
©. P. corvcoo 41 rt Jefferson &t., C icage. 










| York.) 


| His work is seen as well in the tiniest in- 
|sect as in the greatest sun that whirls 
| | through space. Among the topics treated 
|by the author are, Where is God? the 
| providental relations of individuals to his- 
toric events; a Divine plan for every life; 
a rational heav en; the great insanity —living 
| for the world ; spiritual alchemy, or the law 
‘of growth; prayer in its relation to a Uni- 
versal Providence; some dark problems, 
|etc. The book is the product of deep and 
mature thought, taking into account all 
that science has revealed and theologians 
| claimed and drawing therefrom the truth 
| as it appears to be revealed to-day. The 
| reverent tone and the sincere spirit pervad- 
ing the book make it a particularly helpful 
one for those who are perplexed by these 
great questions. (James Pott & Co., New 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Sold Everywhere. 





and eternal energy, from which all things sTh B | 
proceed.” The most thoughtful scientists 4 e est S 
recognize a power everywhere in creation, o 
causing all the miraculous changes around $ B ROW N’S 
us, as wonderful as the changing of water e 
into wine in Cana of Galilee. Here is e FRENCH 
where the old theologians stumbled. They 4 
made God an agent working oxtszde of 4 DRESSINC 
creation; science and wy now har- ae ‘ 
monize by pointing to God z# nature. : For Ladies’ and Children's 

J 

. 
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> by return mail, full descriptive 
FREE ei: of Meody’s New 
Boctys Improved 
Tallor Gectemn _m Dress Cutting. 
vised to date. These, ~~ are ~~ 
7 


genuine Moody Tailor stema. 
Beware of imitations, Any ledy of or- 


garment, in any style, to any measure, 

for ladies, men and children. Gar- 

) ments guaranteed to fit perfectly with- 
= out trying on. Agents Wanted. 


MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
Post Office Box, 1537. 


DBD. L. DOWD’S Heacrn Exerciser. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sium; takes 6 in. floor room; new 
scientific durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors, and others now 
using it. lllustrated Circular, #0 
engravings, free. Address D. L. 
DOWD, Scientific, Physical and Vo- 
cal Culture 9% FE, 4th St. New York. 

















GRESCENT 8. 


NO. 1! 
(FOR MEN). 
28 in Wheels, 23 lbs. 
NO. 4 
{FOR LADIES). 


in, Wheels, £2 





SEND FoR OuR 


CATALOGUE 





WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


NO. 2 
(FOR YOUTHS). 
26 in. Wheels,215< Ibs | 


(FOR MISSES). 
26 in. Wheels, 24 lbs. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


The word graphite, like the word charity, cov- 
ers a multitude of sins. Under the name of 
graphite lubricant are found compounds of cheap 
black-lead, stove polish, foundry facings, soap- 
stone, etc. Safety in buying, and the surety of 
getting the best graphite lubricant made, lie in 
purchasing of a firm of world-wide reputation 
and long experience. Such a firm is the Joseph 


| cellent one; 
| teachers and school boards all over the country, 
|and therefore its use is rapidly increasing. Mr. 


Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, N. J. | 


They have mined and manipulated graphite for 
nearly seventy years, and when called upon by 
leading wheelmen to furnish a cycle lubricant that 
would meet the fullest requirements of the cycler, 
they first purchased samples of all the chain lu- 
bricants in the market and analyzed them, and 
then selected from their choicest stocks of graph- 
ite a brand of graphite of unequaled smoothness, 
and produced a stick, or solid lubricant, which 
will not gum or hold dirt and dust, but which 
will so thoroughly lubricate the chain and sprock- 
ets that the wear wil! be reduced to the slightest 
degree, and ease of riding and speed greatly in- 
creased. 


Among the school text-books most widely used, 
and that most successfully meet the requirements 
of the high and grammar schools are the text- 
books in bookkeeping by Prof. Meservey, pub- 
lished by Thompson, Brown & Co, Their pop- 


| James 
| Street, 
| cotton dresses for ladies, misses, 


ularity is evidenced by the fact that they are used | 


in every state in the Union, having been legally | volume, by Jared Barhite, principal of the Third 


adopted in cities and towns having a total popu- 
lation of nearly 12,000,000. In December they 


were adopted for the schools of the city of Chica- | - : 
| of a didactic character ; 


| plants, and the beautiful in nature, and the 54 fol- 
| lowing are of a miscellaneous character. 


go. The legislature of West Virginia, which has 
just adopted text-books for the free schools of 
that state for the next five years, after carefully 
considering the matter, adopted the Meservey 
bookkeeping course. 


No text-book, unless of su- | 


perior merit, would be likely to receive so unani- | 


mous endorsement as seems to be the case with 
these text-books. 


When making drawings if colored crayons can 
he used the work will be all the more interesting 
tothe pupils. Franklin’s pocket and school cray- 
ons have been made expressly for this work. They 
are of the best and brightest colors, make smooth 
permanent marks, 
papers. Five and ten are packed ina box for 
five and ten cents. For information about these 
and maps, music charts, pictures, etc., address 
the Franklin Mfg. Co,, Rochester, N. 


There is no need at this time of attempting to 
convince the teachers of the usefulness of the 
magic lantern in illustrating lessons, lectures, etc, 
The only question is about the price and the kind. 
One of the best in the market to-day 1s the Cri- 
terion Projection Lantern, of J. B. Colt & Co., 
16 Beekman street, N. Y. This apparatus isa 
marvel of mechanical ingenuity, and is provided 
with microscope and pencil attachments ; it may 
be used with an electric lamp, interchangeable 
with oxy-hydrogen jet or with oil lamp. A full 
description will be found in the catalogue, which 
will be sent on request. 


It is not pleasant to soil one’s fingers sharpen- 
ing a pencil with a pocket-knife, and besides 
there are few that can make a neat jobofit. A 
machine that points pencils quickly and neatly 
and never breaks a point is the Perfect Pencil 
Pointer of Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. It is 
very simple. All stationers sell it, A circular 
will be sent on request, 


Many school boards have found that they can 
save a large amount of money every year by 
covering the books ; besides diseases are not so 
likely to be spread by text-books if they have 
good clean covers, The Holden system is an ex- 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver,diz- 
ziness, sick headache,bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite,sallow skin,etc., 
when caused by constipation ; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book. Pills 10¢ and 
es¢ a box. Book free at your 
a st’s or write BF. Allen Co, 


ey al St., New York. 
Rene Hs mare a A SL 





and match kindergarten | 


its merits are being recognized by 


G. I. Aldrich, of the Massachusetts state board of 
education says of these covers: ‘‘ Cheap, durable, 
and convenient ; they have become a necessity.” 
The Holden system affords complete protection 
for both theinside and outside of books. Senda 
stamp for sample and information to the Holden 
Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass, 


In 1894 over six million bars of the Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap were sold, showing the great popu- 
larity which this truly excellent article has at- 
tained. The effect of its use is the same as that 
following a face bath in new buttermilk; it 
soothes and heals in a way that few, even of the 
high-priced, soaps can equal. It is sold every- | 
where at popular prices. For information ad- 
dress the Cosmo Buttermilk Soap Co., Chi- 
cago. 


When out shopping do not forget the store of 
McCreery & Co., Broadway and 11th 
N. Y. This week they offer bargains in 
and children ; 
eiderdown dressing sacques ; infant’s long and 
short dresses ; all-wool wrappers ; cambric night 
dresses, and lawn wrappers. Go early because 
the quantity in most of these lines is limited. 


Our Profession and Other Poems is the title ofa 


grade grammar school, Long Island City, which 
has just been published. The first 28 poems are 
the next 27 upon trees, 


It isa 
very neat and attractive volume. 


Leading educators and master musicians endorse 
the American Music System ; twelve of the thirteen 
normal schools of Pennsylvania are teaching it 
and it has been adopted in many cities and towns 
throughout the country, among them Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia. It is claimed that this is the 
only method that places music on the same basis 
as other studies, to be taught successfully by the 
regular teacher. Circuiars explaining the system 
may be obtained of King, Richardson & Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Magazines, 


The March number of 7he Monthly Jilustrator 
has a timely, valuable, and most interesting series 
of personal reminiscences of the late George In- 
ness. The writer is the artist, Elliott Dainger- 
field, who was an intimate friend of the great 
painter, and shows the man Inness, as well as the 
artist, in a way that sheds double luster upon his 
name, The article is richly illustrated from ex- 
amples of Mr. Inness’s paintings, and is an im- 
portant addition to our knowledge of him. 


Werner's Magazine in its new form is one of 
the handsomest monthly publications that reaches 
us. The various departments are always full of 
articles of value to teachers and students of elo- 
cution and vocal music. In the department of 
‘*Recitation and Declaraation” can always be 
found something of use in the school-room, 


The name of Ruth McEnery Stuart appears on 
the cover of Short Stortes as the contributor of 
the special story in the April issue. Francois 
Coppee is also represented by a characteristic 
story in this number, and Elizabeth Morgan, Will 
Lisenbee, C. E. Shute, F. A. Anstey, and many 
other writers of note appear in the list of authors. 
The Famous story is a translation of Balzac’s 
tragic tale called ‘‘ El Verdugo.” 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's novelette, ‘‘ The Story 
of Bessie Costrell,’’ will be begun in Scrzbner's 
Magazine for May and be finished in three num- 
bers. Its scene is laid among the laboring peo- 
ple of an English village and it is a very intense 
and dramatic story. 


The March number of the Political Science 
Quarterly (Ginn & Co), opens with an expos- 
ition of the lega) question involved in the matter 
of ‘*Municipal Home Rule,” by Prof. F. J. 
Goodrow; Mr. Edward Porritt presents another 
phase of the municipal question in explaining 
‘*The Housing of Workingmen in London;” 
Prof. Simon N., Patten offers ‘‘ A New Statement 
of the Law of Population;” Mr. H. C. Emery, 
of Bowdoin College, discusses at length ‘‘ Legisla- 
tion Against Futures;” Prof. W. J. Myers inves- 
tigates the cost of ‘* Municipal Electric Lighting 
in Chicago;” Prof. J. B. Moore presents the 
first instalment of a sketch of ‘‘ Kossuth the 
Revolutionist ;” and Dr. Frank Zinkeisen, of 
Cambridge, criticizes the views of Stubbs and 
other historians on ‘Anglo-Saxon Courts of 
Law.” The number contains, moreover, the 


$<. 


Excelled by None 


‘For some years I 
have been a se vere 
sufferer from Rhev- 
matism. So much so 
that I could not at- 
tend to my business 
and was confined to 
the house for weeks 
atatime. I was ad- 
vised to try Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and have 
constantly improved 
since I commenced 
to take the medicine, 
Iam now well and 
pecew 0 again. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is truly ‘ex- 
celled by none.’” C. F. KING, Verona, N. J. 
Remember, 


Hood s ood ? & Sarsa- 


parilla 
Be sure to get 


HOOD’S sone Cures eS 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 25c 





Mr. c. F. King 








A GREAT MEDICINE. 


Cod-liver Oil is useful 
beyond any praise it has 
ever won, and yet few are 
willing or can take it in 
its natural state. Scott's 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 
is not offensive; it is al- 
most palatable. 

Children like it. It is 
Cod-liver Oil made more 
effectual, and combined 
with the Hypophosphites 
its strengthening and 
flesh-forming powers are 
largely increased. 


Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute ! 


Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Pruggists, 50c, and $1. 











usual ** Reviews” and ‘‘ Book Notes,” 


Will cause puny and 
feeble infants and chil- 
dren to thrive and grow 


plump and rosy. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


r BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINC. sented fw vU.8 8 
Best Grade Co Tran in 
8chooi, College & Academy BELL 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this pape 








A valuable book entitled ‘Secrets of 
the Toilet,’’ containing new receipts, 
sent free, explaining a new method 0 


easily producing an exquisite complexion 
without paint, powders, or poisonous 


TO 

compounds; rational method of curing 
IE all skin diseases,improving the form, etc. 
Many ladies made beautiful by tollowing 
oan contained in this book. Ad- 
ly. 7 with a-cent stamp, Bordeaux 
. Toilet Co., 132 Boylston St., Boston, 

Mass. 
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Literary Notes. | 
| 
Henry James is at work on a book of *‘ Love | 
Lyrics,” which will soon be published. 
| 
“Who is this Dr. Holmes ?” asked a lady of | 
a New England bookseller recently; ‘‘I have | 
never heard of him, but his wife (Mary J. Holmes) | 
writes lovely books!” 
A volume entitled ‘‘ Bird Craft,”’ written by | 
Mabel Osgood Wright, and soon to be issued by 
Macmillan & Co., will contain plates giving in | 
the natural colors accurate representations of the | 
birds described in the text. Descriptions and | 
biographies of 200 species are given. 


| 

The New York Herald offers prizes for manu- | 
scripts amounting to $16,000. The first one, | 
$10,000, will be given for the best serial story of | 
between 50,000 and 75,000 words, submitted be- | 
fore July 1, by an American writer, whether pro- 
fessional or amateur, Next there is a prize of 
$3,000 for the best novelette of between 15,000 
and 25,000 words; then a prize of $2,000 for the best 
short story of between 6,c00 and 10,000 werds; 
and finally, a prize of $1,000 for the best epic 
poem based on some event of American history 
that has occurred since the beginning of the war 
of the Revolution. Manuscripts in these three 
competitions must be submitted before Septem- 
ber 1. All the manuscripts submitted will be 
examined by a committee of three persons ap- 
pointed by the Hera/d, who will select the three 
of each kind which they shall judge to be best, 
namely, three novels, three novelettes, three short 
stories, and three epic poems. Beginning with 
the novels, these will all be published successively 
inthe Herald; and, after their publication, the 
readers of that journal will be asked to determine 
by ballot to which production of each class the 
respective prize shall be awarded ; and their de- | 
cision will be final. All manuscripts must be | 
typewritten. | 





Disregarding the unusual words and the easy 
ones, there yet remains a class of words which, 
though in ordinary use, and unmarked by strik- 
ing peculiarities, are yet continually misspelled. 
It is believed that Common Words Difficult to 
Spell, by James H. Penniman, Philadelphia, con- 
tains nearly every word of this class in the English 
language, as the list of three thousand five hun- 
dred words is the growth of intelligent observation 
in the school-room. This book is issued by D. 
C, Heath & Co. 


D. C. Heath & Co:, of Boston, issue a transla- 
tion of Ufer’s ‘Introduction to the Pedagogy 
of Herbart.” The translation has been mace 
under the auspices of the Herbart Club. The 
editor of the translation is President DeGarmo, 
of Swarthmore college. 


Goldsmith is too little read in these fin-de-stecle 
days. If one reads ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield” 
and The Deserted Village” he thinks his duty is 
completed. A volume of his well-known mis- 
cellaneous work has been issued by Funk & 
Wagnalls. 





During the Teething Period. | 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP bas been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for thei 

CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The recent development of topical methods of 
study in history has brought out a number of 
books aiong the line of this method of work. 
One of the most promising books in this depart- 
ment has been prepared by Mr. F. J. Allen, prin- 
cipal of high school, Milford, N. H., and is soon 
to be published by D, C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


Ginn & Co. have issued ‘‘ Gibbon’s Memoirs,” 
edited with introduction and notes by Oliver | 
Farrar Emerson, A.M., Ph.D., assistant professor | 
of rhetoric and English philology in Cornell uni- | 
versity, 


Volume XXV. of the International Education | 
Series is *‘How to Study and Teach History,’ | 
with particular reference to the history of the | 
United States, by Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, LL.D., | 
of the University of Michigan. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
= and Carriage Hure, and: stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 

an any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors.} 
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Gren rican GOOD NEWS 
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TO 
Zam LADIES 


HOW ARE YOUR 


CHINA CLOSETS? 


» 





Pears’ 


Econom- 





Are the old dishes chipped and 
cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 
spotless table-cloth? We will re- 
plenish it FREE. 

Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? » 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 


Goblets, given to Club Agents. 
touch Of  Feggy incoHEs wy 


orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 
Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express > 
C i a | ) Se o ° qfor $2.00; charges paid. % Ib. > 
sample of Good Tea by mail on 
receipt of this ‘‘ad” and 15c. postage > 
4 stamps. Headquarters in U. 8. for p 
CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. oe ae Seen Extracts, Baking 
Teeth without Plates “Sieacueaied Gascon el 
oe ” 4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 4 FREE to all Patrons. For full , 


ical soap Is 





one that a 


Twwwwwwwweweeweeeeweewewewewe es 





as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to particulars, address 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 


| | 
Se erenaastintrcnnesiz | <The Cooal Amoniea To Ot, 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 962 W. 280St.,N.Y.) 1 31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


| 4 Pp. O. Box 289, NEW YORK. 
relief for 


ie 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.Sessineyt | GwvewvvWYYYYYYYYY 
‘Rares 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR | 
Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. nf lar | 
Physicians. Consultation free; office or letter, obn 7 
H. W 


Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 127 W. 42d 
St, N.Y. Branches im Beaton, Phila’, Chicago, St | A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.3 0th St., N.Y. 
Louis. Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
NESS & HEAD NOISES cy ED | et FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de 
y s Invisible Tubular ions. RED partmests. First-class teachers wanted. N..¥ 
beard. Soreenatel seg cli egeeter tal. SERED | EpUCATIONAL BorEa0, 61 East Ninth St. N. Y 
als by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of } 
ALKAVIS is a Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
- FREE CURE. Diseases, Rheumatism,etec. It is from the new Poly- 
nesian shrub, KAVA-KAVA (botanical name: Piper 
¢ e Methysticum) described in New York W orld, Feb. 8, 
1893, and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. Endorsed by 
the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe as a sure Spe- 
cific Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Kheuma- 
tism, Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, mateh- Dam Os poeeen, 
URINARY Liver Disease, Female Complaints, pain in back, etc. 
DISEASES and RHEUMATIS ® Sold atTwo Dolla s a Bottle. Descriptive B 0k sentfree 
toall. We know that ALKAVIS is a Positive Cure for tuese diseases, and to prove to you its 


> - —< 4 ; ; a anal “ “ reek's 
Wonderful Effects, and for the sake of introduction, we will send you enough for one weel 
use, by mail, prepaid, FREE. if you area Sufferer.. It isan unfailing cure. A trial costs you 


nothing. Address, The CHURCH KIDNEY CURE CO.,416 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
M% WWF D Ch BORED WB SE 


We will pay $300 for a name, ia 
SWEET PEAS, 23:2‘cticc"* Only 40c. A POUND! 


For full particulars of $300 offer and the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, containing all old fa- 
vorites and cream of new Novelties, printed in 17 different colors, elegant 
colored plates. Send 10 cts. (which may be ceducted from first order) for 


VICK’ FLORAL CUIDE. 
SEEDS contain the germ of life, 
> JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pa ; 
WIGS IES GILL W2n% 


WON, TVES WED  1HUR FRI = SAT: SUN 


USED ‘EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. |Monteith’s Atlas of the World, 


For reference in Schools and Families, One vol. 
ume, quarto, cloth sides, leather back. Price, 
$2.80 net. 








| Geographies.” The maps are finely executed and 
handsomely colored. A striking feature in each isthe 
showing of comparative sizes, relative latitudes and 
standard time. 
It is elaborately illustrated with vivid pictures of 
places and scenes in all parts of the world, accom. 


| By James Monteith, author of ** Monteith’s School 


Stories from Plato 


° e ! . 
| instructive. Also models for map drawing, methods 
n Se r ass 1 ri e rs of studying geography, a pronouncing vocabulary of 


| names, and a brief history of the United States, 


By MARY E. BURT. | Alison’s Europe. Abridged, 
| By EDWARD S. GOULD. 
Illustrated. Boards. 262 pages. Mailing price, 50 cents; For introduc-| The Era of Napoleon 1789-1815 Students’ Edition 
tion, 40 conte. 1volume. Cloth. Gilt top. $2.00, 


Gould’s abridgment is regarded by scholars as 
the best abridgment of Alison ever attempted. The 
| volume contains a list of questions for class use. 


A collection of stories, from Plato ~ 


«* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, 


Hesiod, Aristophanes, Pliny, Ovid and esi scmsiier 


other classical sources, written espe-|.,\:.> a oe 


cially for children. | 
An invaluable book for supplementary OUR PROFESSION 
reading in the fourth or fifth grades. © AND OTHER POEMS, 


| By JARED BARHITE, Principal of the Thiid 
Ward Grammar School, Long Island City, isa 
| neat and attractive volume of poems containing 
232 pages. The first 28 poems are of a didactic 
| character. The next 27, are upon trees, plants, 
| and the beautiful in Nature. The 54 following 
are of a miscellaneous character. 





Descriptive Circular sent postpaid on application. 


| As a poetical work upon Didactics the book has no 
rival. it should be in every teacher's library. The 
ype, paper, and binding are attractive. Title in gold 
on side and back. 


“I know of no profession ’mong profane or 


GINN & COMPANY, 


divine, 
Excelling in its mission the power embraced In 
ine.” —Our Profession, 





PUBLISHERS, a — J . oe 

BOSTON NEW YORK cnHicaco| if" fff 

- ; B 5 se express (unpaid) . 8.50 

145 “ “ + s* * 2.00 

Tilden’s Grammar School Geography ™..:.. ” 
treats of Industrial and Commercial pursuits in a degree corresponding to their impor- WILLIAM E. BARHITE, 


tance in the affairs of life. The shackles of traditionary treatment are thrown off. The 
study is invested with a new and living interest. The subject becomes more fruitful. 
The old wearisomeness is replaced by lively attention. 

The recommendations of Hon. W. T. HARRIS, U. S. Commissioner of education, 
and the Committee of Fifteen, are in full harmony with the teaching of Geography as 
developed in the works of Dr. Tilden. What man has done in overcoming the obstacles 
of nature in establishing the great routes of commerce, railroads, canals, telegraphs, is of | S 
prime human interest and importance. The child is held to be more benefited and inter- 
ested in knowing what man has done than by learning about the formation of the earth. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
gH New INSPIRATION FOR EVER EVERY TEACHER: — 
WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS, 


BE Showing Aims, Principles, and Plans of Every-day Teaching, with illustrative lessons. By Saran L. 
i ARNOLD, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 16mo. Cloth, 276 pp., $1.25. 


270 Freeman Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


EACHERS! 


The book that is now be 
ing widely used as a sup- 
plementary reader is 


“THE CENTURY 
BOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS.” 


It is ‘‘ the story of the Government,” by Elbridge 
S. Brooks, describing the adventures of a party of 
bright young people in Washington, and whatthey 
learned there: how the Government was founded, 
what are the duties of the President, Congress, 
Supreme Court, various departments,—the oper 
of the flag, etc. /¢ combines a delightful story wit 
the helpfulness of a history. Issued under the aus- 
pices of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, with preface by General Horace Porter. 
250 large pages, 207 engravings. Price $1.50 at 

















A stimulating, suggestive, and sympathetic book which deals with the educational topics of today 
in a forceful and helpful manner. 
‘4 book to be universally admired and everywhere enjoyed.’’—'Tusk AMERICAN TEACHER. 
Send for Catalogues and descriptive circulars. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. ‘ CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
SHH ini Mitre 
OF THE AGE 99 | retail, with special rates to schools. A single sam 
2 | ple copy sent, post-paid, to any reader of this paper, 


“IMPROVEMENT TH 
7.00,— money refunded if book is returned. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter, ‘he cei Co si Square, New 7” 


Necstsesssbetsestssssss 






















All the essential features of a writing machine | if YOU WANT 


greatly perfected. All the imperfections and | FRENCH BOOKS, 


Quacpesess of former machines niernenaaer | or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
The greatest indication of progressive principles | Hooks, Novels, etc., send to 


in connection with any writing machine. William R. Jenkins, 


0 not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, Publisher and Importer, 


D 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, |°' 2728 Sit Avenses sei Streeoy New Vor 
Syracuse, New York, vy. s. 2. ° | Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the L 33. 
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